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THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE, in the few years of its un- 
precedented experience, has proved so valuable a tutor in the home, 
and so capable an assistant in the school, that it has become one of 
the indispensable factors in the education of the child of to-day. 

Enthusiastic letters regarding this new method of enlarging and 
supplementing the child's school work and home life by delightful 
educational reading and play have come in to the Publishers from 
all over the country. Some valuable suggestions have also been 
received from prominent educators. Chief among these, was the 
request that we furnish parents and teachers with an analysis of 
each of the Great Departments of Knowledge, which this work 
comprehends, and which the index naturally does not reveal, or the 
psychological arrangement permit 

This request has now been complied with, and the present con- 
venient Manual will be found of the greatest assistance to the parent 
or teacher in guiding the child's systematic use of this wonderful 
work, and in helping him to gain the maximum of profit to be de- 
rived from it. 

The contents of each department of THE BOOK OF KNOWL- 
EDGE, Nature, Science, History, Biography, Astronomy, Physiol- 
ogy, A^t cmd Literature, is shown in its logical order of develop- 
ment, with topics suggestively correlated in order to lead the mind 
of the child from a given starting point out into the wide fields of 
knowledge which are opened. 

Never before has there been presented to the world so simple 
a scheme of universal knowledge, and this is the chief reason why 
adults, as well as children, are drawn to its pictured pages with irre- 
sistible attraction. THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE makes the 
great task of getting an education the delight that it ought to be. 

The Publishers have much pleasure in issuing this Manual for 
owners of the work, feeling confident that it will prove greatly 
helpful to them, and so to the children, who love it to-day, and will 
never cease to love and remember it, as one of the great formative 
influences of their lives. 
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GUIDE TO READING COURSES 



THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 



HISTORY 

The importance of the study of history cannot be too much 
insisted upon. If we would value our civilisation and the institutions 
under which we live, we must know the struggles of our ancestors, and 
the steps by which our freedom has been attained. 

The history of the United States, from the discovery of the conti- 
nent and the founding of the first colony down to the administration 
of President Wilson, is told in the Book of Knowledge. The pages 
are as brimful of facts as they are of enthralling interest, and if bound 
together would make two full volumes. No child who has studied 
them can ever after be ignorant of this vital subject. The text is 
accompanied by hundreds of illustrations selected by the authors from 
many thousands placed at their disposal. 

The Stories of the Nations serve to correlate our history with the 
history of the other nations of the world, and the supplementary readings 
fill out and expand the information given in the history proper. 

Next to our own history, the story of our neighbour to the north 
of us is of the greatest interest to our children, and the history of 
Canada is very fully treated. 

Some stress is also laid on English history down to the . period 
of the Revolution since up to that time the history of the colonies was 
closely bound up with that of the mother country. 

THE UNITED STATES 
The Land Before the White Men Came (illustrated), vol. 1, p. 9 

The Man Who Found America (illustrated), vol. 1, p. 56 

Supplementary Reading: 
Columbus Sees An^rica, vol. 18, p. 5506 
Queen Isabella, vol. 8, p. 2367 
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Explorers and What They Found (illustrated), vc^. 1, p. 257 

Supplementary Reading: 
Sir Walter Saleigh, vol. 13, p. 4036; vol. 17, p. 5393; vol. 20. p. 6131 
The Lost Colony of Roanoke, vol. 20, p. 6131 

Building Homes in the New Land (illustrated), vol. 2, p. 513 

Supplementary Reading: 
Knickerbocker Days in New York, vol. 18, p. 5533 
Pocahontas, vol. 14, p. 4533 
Child Life in Colonial Dasrs^ vol. 3, p. 941 
Little Girls of Long Ago, vol. 9, p. 2711 

The Struggle for the Continent (illustrated), vol. 3, p. 878 

Supplementary Reading: 
Marquette, the Priest Who Loved the Indians, vol. 19, p. 6025 

The Revolution (illustrated), vol. 4, p. 977 

Supplementary Reading: 
Young America and Her Naval Heroes (illustrated), vol. 9, p. 2897 
Two Spies of the Revolution (illustrated), vol. 12, p. 3810 
The Story of Elizabeth Zane, vol. 9, p. 2804 
A Brave Little Quakeress, vol. 14, p. 4531 

Building the New Nation (illustrated), vol. 5, p. 1387 

Supplementary Reading: 
Perry's Victory on Lake Erie, vol. 14, p. 4279 

How the United States is Governed, vol. 5, p. 1593 

The Growing West (illustrated), vol. 6, p. 1819 

The Brothers' War (illustrated), vol. 7, p. 2007 

Foreign Possessions of the United States (illustrated), vol. 7, p. 2177 

The Most Northern Possession (Alaska), (illustrated), vol. 13, p. 4041 

The( United Stateft To-day (illustrated), vol. 8, p. 2417; continued, vol. 9, 
p. 2657 
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General Supplementary Reading: 

Administration of the Presidents (illustrated), vol. 11, p. 3532 
Famous Ladies of the White House (illustrated), vol. 2, p. 387 

CANADA 

The Story of Canada in the Past, vol. 1, p. 218 

Supplementary Reading: 
A Girl Who Saved a Fort, vol. 1, p. 241 
The Indians of Canada, Part I, vol. 8, p. 2557; Part II, vol. 9, p. 2773 

French Canada Before the Conquest, vol. 2, p. 535 

Canada as an English Colony, vol. 3, p. 742 

Canada as a Nation, vol. 4, p. 1239 

How Canada is Governed, vol. 5, p. 1325 

MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 

Mexico and Central America (illustrated), vol. 14, p. 4381 

The Spaniards in Mexico, vol. 14, p. 4381 

Montezuma, vol. 14, p. 4382 

The Struggle for Mexican Freedom, vol. 14, p. 4386 

War with the United States, vol. 14, p. 4388 

Maximilian, vol. 14, p. 4392 

Supplementary Reading: 
Digging Panama Canal, vol. 14, p. 4392; vol. 18, p. 5631 

SOUTH AMERICA 
The History of South America (illustrated), vol. IS, p. 4567 
Early Explorers, vol. 14, p. 4502 
The Coming of the Spaniards, vol. 14, p. 4502 
The Story of the Inca, vol. 14, p. 4504 
Struggle and final victory for independence, vol. 14, p. 4505 
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ENGLAND 

England in the Long Ago (illustrated), vol. 1, p. 191 

Supplementary Reading: 
The First Men in England* vol. 19, p. 5993 
The Story of Alban* vol. 2, p. 482 
The Stories of King Arthur and the Table Round, vol. 3, pp. 867-874 

The Founding of the Nation (illustrated), vol. 2, p. 427 

The fight between Saxon and Dane and the coming of the conquer- 
ing Normans. 

Supplementary Reading: 
Lady Godiva, vol. 17, p. 5386 
Hereward the Wake, vol. 1, p. 117 
Tales of Westminster Abbey, vol. 15, p. 4635 
The Tower of London (its history), vol. 4, p. 1158 

The Beginning of Freedom (illustrated), vol. 2, p. 591 

The story of the fight for freedom under the Norman and Angevin 
kings. 

Supplementary Reading: 
Death of Prince William, vol. 8, p. 2477 
Men of the Crusades, vol. 5, p. 1585 
Richard the Lion Hearted, vol. 7, p. 2001 
How King Richard was Found, vol. 19, p. 6077 

Fighting for the Crown (illustrated), vol. 3, p. 747 

The wars with Scotland, and with France, and the Wars of the 
Roses which changed so much of the social life of the country. 

Supplementary Reading: 
Uewellyn, vol. 1, p. 118 
Glendower, vol. 1, p. 118 
Wallace, vol. 1, p. 118 
Robert Bruce, vol. 10, p. 3062 
James I, vol. 10, 3084 
Kate Barlass, vol. 1, p. 240 
Henry V Conquers h^ of France, vol. 1, p. 120 
Joan of Arc taken Prisoner, vol. 1, p. 120 
Prince Henry Imprisoned, vol. 15, p. 4830 
The Little Princes in the Tower, vol. 7, p. 1980 
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The Times of the Tudors, vol. 3, p. 841; vol. 9, p. 2706 

Supplementary Reading: 
Martyrs of the Reformation^ vol. 16, p. 5067 
Death of Sir Thomas More, vol. 5, p. 1298 
Sir Walter Raleigh, vol. 17, p. 5393 
Sir Philip Sidney, vol. 2, p. 467 
Mary Queen of Scots, vol. 10, p. 3088 
Death of Queen Elizabeth, vol. 18, p. 5502 

The Times of the Stuarts (illustrated), vol. 4, p. 1021 

Colonisation in the New World; the time of the Stuarts; Crom- 
wcU's great rule, and the Restoration of the Monarchy is rapidly 
and graphically told. 

Supplementary Reading: 
Guy Fawkes (Gunpowder Plot),fVol. 6, p. 1790 
Men of the Great Rebellion, vol. 6, pp. 1886-1896 
Defense of Lathom House, vol. 15, p. 4718 
The Daughter of King Charles, vol. 17, p. 5359 
Death of Cromwell, vol. 19, p. 5901 
Description of the Great Plague, vol. 18, p. 5596 
Grizel Hume, vol. 18, p. 5615 

The End of a Long Struggle (illustrated), vol. 4, p. 1093 

England from the time of the restoration of the monarchy. 

Supplementary Reading: 
Nelson, vol. 14, p. 4355 
WeUington, vol. 14, p. 4355 
Napoleon, vol. 14, p. 4355 

General Supplementary Reading: 

A Thousand Years of Kings (illustrated), vol. 19, p. 5941 
The Queens of England (illustrated), vol. 8, p. 2532 
Famous Kings of England (illustrated), vol. 9, p. 2701 
Kings and Queens of Scotland (illustrated), vol. 10, p. 3079 
Early Leaders of the Church (illustrated), vol. 15, p. 4707 
Twelve British Statesmen (illustrated), vol. 8, p. 2379 

The Founder of the British Empire (illustrated), vol. 17, p. 5393 

The Story of the British Empire, vol. 13, p. 4035 
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The British Empire in Africa (illustrated), vol. 6, p. 1765 

(Cape Colony, Natal, Guinea Coast, Rhodesia, Transvaal, etc.) 

Oat-Po«ts of the British Empire (illustrated), vol 6, p. 1875 

(Malta, Gibraltar, Ceylon, Aden, Mauritius, the Bahamas, Jamaica, 
British Honduras, British Guiana, the Bermudas, etc.) 

INDIA 
How India became an Empire (illustrated), vol. 6, p. 1699 

India, the Pearl of the East (illustrated), vol. 5, p. 1545 

Supplementary Reading: 
Tales of the Indian Mutiny, vol. 6, p. 1913 
The Noble Sikh of the Indian Mutiny, vol. 8, p. 2548 

AUSTRALIA 
The Men Who Found Australia (illustrated), vol. 2, p. 353 

Australia, the Great South Land (illustrated), vol. 5, p. 1355 

Australia To-day (illustrated), vol. 18, p. 5765 

A Savage Goes A-Hunting, vol. 19, p. 5902 

New Zealand (illustrated), vol. 5, p. 1459 

FRANCE 

The Beginnings of France (illustrated), vol. 7, p. 2063 

Supplementary Reading: 
Story of St. Genevieve, vol. 8, p. 2317 
Men of the Crusades, vol. 2, p. 596 
Bayard, vol. 1, p. 128 
Bertrand du Guesclin, vol. 9, p. 2806 
Renee, daughter of Louis XII, vol. 11, p. 3472 
Countess Joan of Brittany, vol. 8, p. 2478 
Joan of Arc, vol. 1, p. 120 

France in the Revolution (illustrated), vol. 8, p. 2267 

Supplementary Reading: 
Nelson, Wellington and Napoleon, vol. 14, p. 4355 
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Napoleon in Russia, vol. 12, p. 3631 

How the French Reached Moscow, vol. 7, p. 2094 

Napoleon's Wonderful Escape, vol. 14, p. 4227 

The Overthrow of Napoleon, vol. 17, p. 5362 

Napoleon leaves the field of Waterloo^ vol. 11, pp. 3503-3504 

An uncrowned American Queen, vol. 16, p. 4907 

How Napoleon Came from Elba, vol. 3, p. 812 

Napoleon's Son, vol. 2, p. 330 

The French Revolutionists (illustrated), vol. 13, p. 4053 

Supplementary Reading: 
Joseph Barra, vol. 18, p. 5512 
Marie Antoinette's Last Sacrifice, vol. 4, p. 1141 

France as It is To-day (illustrated), vol. 8, p. 2391 

Paris (illustrated), vol. 17, p. 5331 

GERMANY 
The Beginnings of Germany (illustrated), vol. 8, p. 2521 

The Da3rs of Herman and Attila, vol. 8, p. 2522 

Quarrels between the Kings and Popes, vol. 8, p. 2526 

House of Hapsburg Founded, vol. 8, p. 2527 

Germany's Struggle for Religious Freedom, vol. 8, pp. 2527-2528 

Frederick the Great and the Seven Years' War, vol. 8^ p. 2530 

Incident of Frederick the Great, vol. 14, p. 4273 

Wars with Napoleon, vol. 8, p. 2575 

History of the German States, vol. 8, pp. 2576-2578 

War with Austria, vol. 8, p. 2578 

The Franco-Prussian War, vol. 8, p. 2580 

Germany as It is To-day (illustrated), vol. 9, p. 2747 
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Life of Kaiser Wilhelm, Emperor of Germany, vol. 9, p. 2748 

The German Army and Navy of To-day, vol. 9, p. 2750 

Historic Sketches of German Cities, Towns, Cathedrals, etc, vol. 9» pp. 
2750-2756 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 
The Beginnings of Austria (illustrated), vol. 9, p. 2851 

The House of Hapsburg, vol. 9, p. 2852 

Bohemia's struggle for freedom, vol. 9, p. 2852 

Hungary's thousand years of struggle, vol. 9, p. 2854 

Hungary, the Land of a Thousand Years (illustrated), vol. 18, p. S711 

The Tyrol (illustrated), vol. 20, p. 6257 

Andreas Hofer, vol. 1, p. 122 

Louis Kossuth, vol 1, p. 124 

ITALY 
The First Great Men of Rome (illustrated), vol. 2, p. 413 

The Emperors of Rome, vol. 2, p. 527 

Supplementary Reading: 
Marcus Aurelius, vol. 18, p. 5795 
Caius Mucins, vol. 12, p. 3884 
Brave Deed of Cominius, vol. 11, p. 3554 
The Geese who kept Guard of Rome, vol. 2, p. 554 
The Mother of the Gracchi, vol. 9, p. 2632 
Devotion of a Roman, vol. 9, p. 2630 
The Last Fight at the Coliseum, vol. 2, p. 626 
Spartacus, vol. 9, p. 2912 
His Speech, vol. 18, p. 5505 
Bravery of Quintus and his Son, vol. 13, p. 4071 
Curius Dentatus, vol. 7, p. 2002 
How Regulus Went Back to Die, vol. 18, p. 5511 
A Slave Drives Back Rome's Enemies, vol. 9, p. 2913 
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The Grandeur that was Rome (illustrated), vol. 17, p. 5259 
The Story of Pompeii (illustrated), vol. 20, p. 6137 

Supplementary Reading: 
The Burial of a City (Pliny's Description), vol. 17, p. 5314 

Famous Makers of Rome (illustrated), vol. 16, p. 4945 

Italy, the Land of Romance (illustrated), vol. 10, p. 3011 

The Makers of Venice (illustrated), vol. 4, p. 1249 

Florence, the Beautiful (illustrated), vol. 9, p. 2779 

Supplementary Reading: 
Garibaldi, vol. 1, p. 124 
What I Saw m Rome, vol. 18, p. 5801 
The Little Lombard Sentinel, vol. 16, p. 4936 

RUSSIA 
Early Tribes, vol. 12, p. 3623 

Vladimir, the First Christian Ruler, vol. 12, p. 3624 
Ivan the Terrible, vol. 12, p. 3626 
Wars with the Vikings, vol. 12, p. 3628 
Life of Peter the Great, vol. 12, p. 3630 
Life of Catherine II (the Great), vol. 12, p. 3631 
War with Napoleon, vol. 12, p 3632 
War with France and England, vol. 12, p. 3632 
Russo-Japanese War, vol. 12, p. 3753 
Russia as It is To-day (illustrated), vol. 12, p. 3745 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 

Spain and Portugal (illustrated), vol. 11, p. 3351 

Supplementary Reading: 
The Story of Prince Fernando, vol. 10, p. 3168 
Life of Philip II, vol. 18, p. 5498 
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Philip II in the Netherlands, vol. 16, p. 5171 
Ferdinand III, vol. IS, p. 4717 
The Maid of Saragossa, vol. 15, p. 4645 
Queen Isabella, vol. 8, p. 2367 

SWITZERLAND 

Switzerland of the Snows (illustrated), vol. 10, p. 2959 

Supplementary Reading: 
William Tell, vol. 6, p. 1674; vol. 1, p. 120 

HOLLAND AND BELGIUM 

Holland and Belgium (illustrated), vol. 11, p. 3455 

Supplementary Reading: 
William the Silent Put to Death, vol. 1, p. 124 
Heroes of the Netherlands, vol. 16, p. 5171 
How the Sea Saved Holland, vol. 11, p. 3553 



Norway, Sweden and Denmaxic (illustrated), vol. 12, p. 3591 
Finland (illustrated), vol. 19, p. 5933 

TURKEY AND THE BALKANS 

Turkey and the Balkana (illustrated), vol. 10, p. 3219 

(Greece, Roumania, Bulgaria, Servia and Montenegro.) 

Supplementary Reading: 
The Glory that was Greece, vol. 16, p. 5121 
The Great Men of Greece, vol 5, p. 1301 
The Race from Marathon, vol. 6, p. 1803 
iEsop, the Slave, vol. 9, p 2910 

The Balkan Peninsula (illustrated), vol. 10, p. 3149 

Supplementary Reading: 
George Castriot, vol. 1, p. 122 



The Heart of Asia (illustrated), vol. 13, p. 3931 

(Tibet, Turkestan, Mongolia and Afghanistan.) 
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PERSIA 

The Rise and Fall of Penie (illustrated), vol. 16, p. 5057 

Supplementary Reading: 
The March of the Ten Thousand, vol. 16, p. 5076 

Persia and Asiatic Turkey (illustrated), vol. 12, p. 3873 

Supplementary Reading: 
Life of Schamyl, voL 10, p. 2952 
Mohammed, vol. 10, p. 3002 

CHINA 

The Chinese Republic (illustrated), vol. 1, p. 105 

Supplementary Reading: 
Confodns, vol. 18, p. 5580 

China in the Dim Ages, vol. 1, p. 106 

The Great Wall of China, vol. 1, p. 108 

The Golden Age of China, vol. 1, p. 110 

The Mongol Rulers, vol. 1, p. 112 

China's Awakening, vol. 1, p. 114 

The Boxer Rising, vol. 1, p. 114 

JAPAM 
Japan (illustrated), vol. 18, p. 555?- 
Japan and Korea (illustrated), vol. 2, p. 363 
The People of Old Japan, vol. 2, p. 363 
History of the Emperors, vol. 2, p. 364 
Japan's Wonderful Awakening, vol. 2, p. 366 
Japanese Cities, Customs and Life, vol 2, p. 370 
War with Russia, vol. 2, p. 368 
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Supplementary Reading: 
RuBBo-Ji^lMuieBe War, vol. 12, p. 3753 

EGYPT 
£gyi>e8 Wonderful Story (illustrated), vol. 15, p. 4779 

The Great Sights of Kgypt (illustrated), vol. 19, p. 5813 

Africa Outside the British Empire (illustrated), vol. 14, p. 4251 

Supplementary Reading: 
The People of the Desert, vol. 19, p. 6029 
Hctures of the Desert, vol. 13, p. 4122 
Joseph sold into Captivity, vol. 9, p. 2910 
Mamelukes, vol. 9, p. 2912 
Cleopatra of the Nile, vol. 18, p. 5703 
The Explorers of Africa, vol. 1, p. 279 
Suppression of Slave Trade, vol. 14, p. 4445 



Babylonia and Assyria (illustrated), vol. 16, p. 4971 

THE JEWISH NATION 

The Scattered Nation (illustrated), vol. 20, p. 6217 

Supplementary Reading: 
Maccabaens, vol. 1, p. 117 
The Jews Carried into Captivity, vol. 16, pp. 4978^ 4983 

General Supplementary Reading: 

How the Countries Got their Nanies, i^oi. i9, p. 5955 
Flags of All Nations, vol. 6, p. 1639 
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THE FINE ARTS 

Architecture, Sculpture and Painting show successive steps in man's 
uprward climb. First he found or built a habitation, then he adorned 
it with crude sculptures and later with pictures almost as crude. This 
has been the order of growth in the progress of every nation. The 
habitation for the family or the god, the sculpture which at first formed 
part of the structure, and then the adornment of painting. 

PAINTING 

The history of Painting is coeval with the Pyramids. The first crude 
outlines of man and beast found on the curious mummy cloths which 
we may examine in our museums and the tomb-pictures (see vol. 16, 
p. 5099) which are still left us in the ruins along the Nile are the earliest 
evidence of the art. The Egyptians, according to Pliny, boasted that 
they had invented painting 6000 years before it passed into Greece. 

A wonderful example of Egyptian painting is reproduced in colors, 
vol. 15, p. 4786; also p. 4787 

Again on p. 4789 we see one of man's earliest attempts at portrait 
painting. Early examples of animal studies, p. 4792. 

The fame of the early Greek and Roman painters has come down to 
us — how they invented " perspective " and the use of " shadows," 
but of their works nothing remains. 

After the days' of Classic Art (Roman and Greek) painting declined 
to such an extent that it could scarcely be called an art. But in 
the latter half of the thirteenth century the Modern Art of paint- 
ing suddenly sprang into life when Cimabue's " Madonna " was 
carried through the streets of Florence. Quickly followed the 
Great Masters — Michael Angelo, Leonardo, Raphael, Titian, etc. 

A Little Talk about Pictures (illustrated), vol. 15, pp. 4585-4594 

We have now become familiar with the characteristics of many of 
the Great Masters and have seen reproductions of the work of 
each. 

AmoUo, Cimabue, Giotto, vol. 9, pp. 2780-2782 
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Mosaic Work, Picture, toI. 7, p. 1991; also vol. 20, p. 6138 

Bacamples of Florentine Painting, vol. 9, p. 2785 

And may take up a study of the men who have become the beacon 
lights and standards of this art for all time. 

The Twelve Grreatest Painters (illustrated), vol. 3, pp. 757-764 

Again, in another chapter, we review the life oi that colossal genius, 
Michael Angelo, and his contemporaries. 

Ths Makers of Rome (illustrated), vol. 16, pp. 4945-4956 

For hundreds of years Venice was the Mecca of painters and the 
birthplace of many of the most famous artists. The following il- 
lustrated article deals very fully of their lives and works, vol. 4, 
pp. 1256-1262 

In conjunction with the above also read of the famous artist-monk, 
Fra Angelico, vol. 13, pp. 3987-3988; Pictures, p. 3985 

Having now read of the progress of painting in Europe, let us turn 
to that exceedingly illuminating chapter in the Book of Knowledge 
dealing with the painters of our own country. 

Painters of the United States (illustrated), vol. 13, pp. 4147-4158 



For teachers, students and all those who may wish to pursue still 
further this division of our work a partial list of the famous artists 
whose works are reproduced in the Book of Knowledge is here ap- 
pended: 

Alma-Tadema, vol. 9, p. 2911; vol. 18, p. 5704 

Allan, vol. 8, p. 2309 

Boughton, vol. 11, p. 3337; vol. 19, p. 6097; vol. 2, p. 517 

Brooks, vol. 11, p. 3333 

Brown, vol. 11, p. 3326; vol. 6, p. 1890 

Breton, vol. 10, frontispiece 

Board, vol. 3, p. 843 

Burne-Jones, vol. 3, p. 867 

Balaca, vol. 18, p. 5507 

Baird, vol. 19, p. 6039 

Bonheur, vol. 14, frontispiece 
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Bundy, vol. 12, p. 3663 

Carrington, vol. 17, p. 5329 

Collier, vol. 1, p. 220 

Carpentier, vol. 13, p. 4059 

Craig, vol. 19, p. 5834 

Caldcron, vol. 19, p. 6046 

Carpaccio, vol. 3, frontispiece 

Crowe, vol. 6, p. 1729 

Cole, vol. 7, p. 2077 

Court, vol. 9, p. 2917 

Draper, vol. 12, p. 3635 

Dyce, vol. 7, p. 1997 

Dicksee, vol. 17, p. 5361 

Delaroche, vol. 18, p. 5503 

Douglas, vol. 19, p. 6043 

Dore, vol. 19, p. 6103, p. 5172 

Detaille, vol. 15, frontispiece 

Elmore, vol. 13, p. 4057 

Egg, vol. 11, p. 3269 

Ender, vol. 11, p. 3333 

Girardot, vol. 15, p. 4706 

Gerome, vol. 18, p. 5805 

Gainsborough, vol. 4, frontispiece 

Hardie, vol. 13, p. 3902 

Hemy, vol. 6, p. 1802 

Hatherell, vol. 17, p. 5375 

Kendrick, vol. 19, p. 5833 

Kemp-Welch, vol. 19, pp. 6042, 6045 

Knowles, vol. 3, p. 920 

Kaulbach, vol. 11, p. 3247 

Lucas, vol. 7, p. 2069; vol. 8, p. 2389 

Leutze, vol. 13, p. 4135; vol. 4, p. 989 

Loudon, vol. 4, p. 1184 

Leighton, vol. 17, p. 5386; vol. 1, p. 190 

Landseer, vol. 19, p. 6047; vol. 20, pp. 6267, 6269 

Lenepveu, vol. 1, p. 121 

Lawrence, vol. 1, frontispiece 

Leslie, vol.^ 15, p. 4716 

Monchablon, vol. 20, p. 6161 

Moore, vol. 16, frontispiece 

Max, vol. 1, p. 127 

Millais, vol. 3, p. 843; vol. 6, p. 1756 

Meissonier, vol. 8, p. 2272 

Munkacsy, vol. 11, p. 3337 
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Neale, vol. 19, p. 6101 

Penrose, vol. 14, p. 4334; vol. 12, p. 3582 

Pike, vol. 19, p. 5833 

Poynter, vol. 4, p. 1263 

Pettie, vol. 5, pp. 1499, 1323 

Raphael, vol. 5, pp. 1301, 1307 

Rubens, vol. 8, frontispiece 

Robertson, vol. 18, p. 5744 

Scott, vol. 15, p. 4712 

Sant, vol. 2, p. 327 

Schreyer, vol. 2, p. 497 

Stone, vol. 2, p. 611 

Schmalz, vol. 19, p. 6072 

Titcomb, vol. 4, p. 1006 

Trumbull, vol. 4, p. 987 

Turner, vol. 10, p. 3017 

Topham, vol. 13, p. 3981; vol. 19, p. 5803 

Yeames, vol. 3, p. 840 

SCULPTURE 

It has seemed unnecessary to treat of prehistoric sculpture in gen- 
eral; its connection with the flow of civilisation is at present too remote 
and ill defined. Like so many other of the arts and sciences, we trace 
the first definite beginning of sculpture from the Egyptians (4000 B. C). 
The following chapters in the Book of Knowledge give a most compre- 
hensive survey of the art of sculpture from this remote period down to 
the present time. 

A Little Talk on Sculpture (illustrated), vol. 13, pp. 4159-4169 

In connection with the above we should study the following exam- 
ples of the early period of the art. 

Egyptian: see architecture 

The Oldest Statue in the World, vol. 16, p. 5006 
Statue of Rameses II, vol. 3, p. 676; vol. 16, p. 5007 
The Hathor Cow, vol. 16, p. 5097 
Kamak, vol. 15, p. 4786 



Most of the Greek Sculpture was done in marble, for Athens had fine 
quarries at her very door. We have all heard of Parian marble; 
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it was brought from the Greek island of Paros and was noted for 
its uniform grain and brilliancy. 
Phidias was one of the greatest of Greek sculptors. Many of the 
figures on the Acropolis (see vol. 16, p. 5125) belong to him. A 
fine example of his work is 

The Goddess Athena, vol. 16, p. 5125 

Another fine specimen of classic sculpture, wrought in bronze, is 
Hermes (Mercury), vol. 17, p. 5322 



Examples of Roman Sculpture, Picture, vol. 2, pp. 528-534 

In the middle ages the cities of Florence, Rome and Venice were . 
famed as the great centres of all the Fine Arts. During this 
period, so closely is the history of Sculpture interwoven with that 
of these cities that by following the story of one we read that of 
the other. 

The "Gates of Paradise," shown in the following article, is consid- 
ered one of the finest examples of low relief sculpture extant. 

Builders of Florence (illustrated), vol. 9, pp. 2779-2790 

The Great Sculptors of Venice, -vol. 4, pp. 1254-1256 

An Extraordinary Man (Benvenuto Cellini), vol. 19, p. 5837 

Antonio Canova, vol. 19, p. 5841 

The Makers of Rome, vol. 16, pp. 4945-495$ 



The development of the art of sculpture in America is fully treated 
in the following chapter: 

American Sculptors (illustrated), vol. 15, pp. 4841-4850 

Work of St. Gaudens, vol. 14, p. 4309 

Work of Herbert A^ams, vol. 18, p. 5738 
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MUSIC 

Of all the fine arts Music is perhaps the most wonderful, the most 
uplifting, the most complete. In its expression it holds the power to lay 
bare the very heart and soul of man, it can sound the shoal and depth of 
all human passions from the light touch of fantasy to the deep solemn 
note of despair. We are often led to believe that Music is purely a child 
of the imagination, yet, strange as it may seem, Music is an exact science; 
it has certain fixed laws and is governed by the principles of mathe- 
matics. The following articles, read in sequence, give an interesting 
explanation of this subject: 

Wonderful, Wonderful Music, vol. 16, pp. 4859-4864 

The Behavior of a Sound, vol. 16, pp. 4913-4918 

Where Docs Music Come From? vol. 2, pp. 509-510 ' 

TftUdng and Singing, vol. 13, pp. 4073-4078 

Music and Noise, vol. 15, pp. 4757-4760 

¥niat Makes the Sound in an Organ? vol. 10, p. 3096 

We now take up the lives of the famous composers, Palestrina, 
Handel, Bach, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Wagner, Sullivan, etc. 

Great Composers of Music (illustrated), vol. 11, pp. 3243-3252 

Writers of Famous American Songs (illustrated), vol. 10, pp. 2953-2957 

Writers of Famous Songs (illustrated), vol. 12, pp. 3737-3743 

The Writers of HymnB (illustrated), vol. 7, pp. 1995-2000 

Jenny Lind, the Queen of Song (illustrated), vol. 18, pp. 5495-5497 

How a Famous Song Came to be Written (D'Ye Ken John Peel), vol. 18, 
pp. 5493-5495 

The Wonder of the Phonograph (illustrated), vol. 18, pp. 5695-5697 

How We Got the Piano (illustrated), vol. 4, pp. 1015-1020 
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Miisic Lessons: 



Vol. 


1. p. 2S0 




Vol. 


2, p. 491 




VoL 


3, pp. 731, 971 




Vol. 


4, p. 1211 




Vol. 


S, pp. 1450-14S1 




Vol. 


6, pp. 1691, lfi93. 


1933-1934 


Vol. 


7, p. 2173 




Vol. 


8, pp. 2413-2414 




Vol. 


9, pp. 2652, 2892 




Vol. 


10, p. 3133 




Vol. 


11, pp. 3291, 3373, 


3426 



ARCHITECTURE 

Architecture is the "art of building according to principles which 
are determined, not merely by the ends the edifice is intended to serve, 
but by consideration of harmony and beauty." 

So complete is the Book of Knowledge in its wealth of illustrations 
and so thoroughly does it cover the different periods of architectural 
history in its articles, biographies, etc., that by means of the following 
Guide the reader may trace the gradual development of the art from 
the primitive ages down to the great towering structures of the present 
day. 

Perhaps the earliest known forms of habitation of which we have 
any definite trace were of those prehistoric people known as the Cave 
Dwellers, Picture, vol. 2, p. 621. Next, by turning to vol. 16, p. 5003, we 
see, 

Stoncfaenge and read its history. Here indeed is one of the earliest ex- 
amples of man's attempt to create something more than a rude shel- 
ter. But we must look to Egypt for the oldest specimens of archi- 
tecture in the world. One of the first structures of which we have 
knowledge is the Great Pjrramid, the most gigantic work in the 
world. 

Vol. 15, p. 4779; vol. 16, p. 5004; vol. 19, p. 5818; Pictures, vol. 15, 
pp. 4783, 4792; vol. 16, p. 5007; vol. 19, p. 5815 

Pyramid of Gizeh, vol. 16, p. 5004, Picture, vol. 15, p. 4783; Building 
(with picture), vol. 15, pp. 4784-4785 

Sphinx, Great piece of sculpture, vol. 13, p. 4163; Near the Pyramids, 
vol. 16, p. 5007; What it is built from, vol. 8, p. 2336; Pictures, vol. 
13, p. 4163, vol. 16, p. 5006 
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The Great Temple af Karnak, vol. 15, p. 4787, vol. 19, p. 5823; Pictures, 
vol. 16, p. 5007, vol. 19, p. 5825; In color, vol. 15, p. 4786 

Luxor, Ruins of temples, vol. 15, p. 4787, vol. 19, p. 5823; Picture, vol. 16, 
p. 5007 

Cleopatra's Needle, vol. 16, pp. 4786, 5003, 5009, 5098; Pictures, vol. 16, 
pp. 5009, 5099 

Tombs, vol. 15, pp. 4780, 4786, vol. 16, p. 5100, vol. 19, p. 5823; Pictures, 
vol. 19, p. 5824. Read vol. 19, pp. 5819-5825 

Temple of Edfu, vol. 15, p. 4790, vol. 19, p. 5826 

Of Jewish Architecture the one great example — The Temple of 
Solomon — nothing remains. A description of its building may be 
found in vol. 16, p. 5124. 

Picture of Temple (restored), vol. 20, p. 6217 
Palaces of Assjrria and Babylon, Picture, vol. 16, pp. 4973, 4975 

PERSIAN ARCHITECTURE 

Few examples are left to posterity of the early Persian architecture: 
The Tomb of Cyrus, vol. 16, p. 5065 

Persepolis, Ruins found, vol. 16, p. 5060; Pictures, p. 5063 
Throne Room of Darius (restored), vol. 16, p. 5057 
Susa, Remains of Palaces, vol. 16, p. 5060 

GREEK ARCHITECTURE 

One of the seven wonders of the Ancient World was the wonderful 
tomb of King Mausolus, erected with such cultured magnificence 
that the name "Mausoleum" has become the generic title of all 
similar monuments. Picture, vol. 18, p. 5566 

Mycene, Gate of Lions, vol. 16, p. 5004; Palace unearthed, p. 5122; Pic- 
ture, p. 5008 

Parthenon, Greek Temple, vol. 2, p. 620, vol. 10, p. 3220; Its buildings 

and sculptures, vol. 16, p. 5128; Pictures, vol. 16, p. 5125 
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ROMAN ARCHITECTURE 

In their private buildings the Romans closely followed the Greeks 
but in their public edifices they far excelled them in grandeur. 

Colosseum, How built, vol. 18, p. 5804; Pictures, pp. 5805, 5808 

Palace of the Caesars, Picture, vol. 18, p. 5803 

Forum at Rome, vol. 10, p. 3015, vol. 17, pp. 5261, 5268, vol. 18, p. 5802; 
Pictures, vol. 18, pp. 5805, 5807 

Pompeii, Its architecture and ruins (with pictures), vol. 20, pp. 6139-6145 

Ruins of Aqueducts, Pictures, vol. 2, pp. 619, 620 

Baths of Caracalla, vol. 17, pp. 5258, 5806 

Trajan's Column, vol. 16, p. 5005; Picture, p. 5009 

Arch of Titus, vol. 16, p. 5005 

Arch of Constantine, Picture, vol. 16, p. 5012 

MOORISH ARCHITECTURE 

Without doubt the most beautiful specimen of Moorish architecture 
in existence is that ancient fortress and residence of the Moorish 
Monarchs of Granada, Spain — the Alhambra. Ever3rthing con- 
tributed to render this palace, or Alhambra, the most splendid 
abode of Oriental magnificence, to which only the fantastic crea- 
tions of the Arabian Nights can be fitly compared. Vol. 11, p. 
3356; Picture, vol. 11, p. 3362. 

Tombs of the Kings, Golconda, Picture, vol. 5, p. 1551 

INDIAN ARCHITECTURE 

The greatest example of Indian architecture is the Taj Mahal, 

termed "the most beautiful building in the world." 
Pictures, vol. 8, p. 2457 
Its romantic story is told in vol. 5, p. 1550, vol. 6, pp. 1700, 1702 

The Jain Temple, Picture, vol. 7, p. 2231 

CHINESE ARCHITECTURE 

If we go back far enough into the dim ages of man's first existence 
we will find that the tent was the germ or root from which all 
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later forms of buildings developed. The Chinese, — one of the 
oldest living nations, — have adopted the tent design as a general 
symbol of their structures. 

Temple of Heaven, Picture, vol. 10, p. 2997 



As we are indebted to the genius of the Venetians for many of the 
finest examples of the world's architecture it would be well to 
read the vivid account of these men given in our pages, and of 
the great work they accomplished: 

The Makers of Venice (illustrated), vol. 4, pp. 1249-1263 

St. Mark's at Venice, vol. 2, p. 619; How it was built, vol. 4, pp. 1250, 1252 

Beautiful Bridge of Sighs,. Picture, vol. 4, p. 1253 



Of Russian architecture there is little of distinctive value. It follows 
closely the lines of the Byzantine. A good example is that of 

Mosque of St. Sophia, Picture, vol. 10, p. 3151 

Cathedral of St. Basil, Picture, vol. 12, p. 3749 

GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 

Gradually from the year 1155 there appeared in the works of North- 
em Europe and in some parts of Italy a new distinctive type of 
building with pointed arches and graceful spires. Practically all 
the great churches and public buildings of the middle ages were 
fashioned after this style. Many of these stately buildings have 
been left to us. For the best example of English Gothic see 

Salisbury Cathedral, Picture, vol. 15, p. 4593 

Winchester Cathedral, Picture, vol. 10, p. 3043 

Westminster Abbey, Its building, vol. 2, pp. 434, 598, vol. 4, p. 1157; Pic- 
tures, vol. 4, pp. 1156, 1165 

Great Builders of London, vol. 4, p. 1157 
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PRBNCH GOTHIC ARCHITECTURS 

The most perfect type of Gothic Architecture in the world is said 
to be Notre Dame, History with pictures, vol. 17, p. 5332; also see 
vol. 7, p. 2064, vol. 8, p. 2318 

Sainte Chapelle, Picture, vol. 17, p. 5332 

GERMAN GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 
Catiiedral at Cologne, vol. 9, p. 2752; Picture, voi. 9, p. 2749 

'' RENAISSANCE " ARCHITECTURE 

(Modem Italian School) 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the taste for Greek and 
Roman art revived. Although many of the churches and cathedrals 
of Europe still continued to embody the principles of the Gothic 
model, yet from' this time on the great majority of public and pri- 
vate buildings embodied the ideas of the New Italian School. The 
new type of architecture combined the simplicity of the Greek with 
the more ponderous elegance of the Roman. This form of archi- 
tecture seems to have been first introduced by a Florentine archi- 
tect. 

Pilippo Bnuielleschi, His life, vol. 9, p. 2782; Picture, p. 2779 

The following is a fine example of the Modern Italian School: 

The Famous Lily Tower, Florence, Picture, vol. 9, p. 2787 
Also read Amolfo, and Giotto, vol. 9, pp. 2780-2782 

St Peter's at Rome, Its architectural beauty, vol. 18, p. 5809. 
See also Michael Angelo, vol. 10, p. 3020 

Inigo Jonea, vol. 4, p. 1254 

St Paul's (London), Story of how it was built, vol. 4, p. 1160; Picture, 
p. 1161 

Tbe Palace of Versailles is another wonderful example of the Modern 
School although it has been harshly criticised by some critics. De- 
scription! with picture, vol. 17, p. 5334 
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An interesting chapter which deals critically with the "good" and 
** bad " taste displayed in monuments of all ages is given under the 
caption: 

Little Talk on Monuments (illustrated), vol. 16, pp. 5003-5013 

In our own country one of the best examples is that of the National 
Capitol, Washington, Picture, vol. 17, p. 5259 

and Mount Vernon, the home of George Washington, which is a 
beautiful specimen of the so-called " Colonial Style," a modification 
of the ancient Greek, vol. 3, p. 789 

During the last 15 years we have seen the advent of the huge, tow- 
ering office building — the modern "sky-scraper" — a thing of 
necessity rather than of beauty, reaching high into the skies with 
no breadth or perspective. 

Two of the World's Highest Buildings, Picture, vol. 9, p. 2663 

Some of the best examples of American architecture may be seen 
in the article 

A Visit to Upper New York (illustrated), vol. 17, pp. 5179-5183 
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POETRY 

Poetry taught so as to bring out its meaning, and committed to 
memory, makes the mind a storehouse of beautiful thoughts. 

Thb Book of Knowuddge contains over one thousand poems. Three 
hundred authors are represented. Every Poem has a special introduction 
giving information about the author or the poem. The Special Index of 
Poetry will be found in vol. 20 of the work. 

The following stories cover the whole range of the Art of Poetry, 
equivalent to two ordinary text-books in length, and should be 
read in the following sequence. 

Poetry the Music of Words, vol. 1, pp. 93-97 

The Different Kinds of Verse, vol. 2, pp. 343-348 

The Earliest English Poetry, vol. 2, pp. 469-472 

Why Should We Read Poetry? vol. 2, pp. 563-568 

How to Read Poetry, vol. 3, pp. 699-704 

How to Remember Poetry, vol. 3, p. 821-825 

The Poets and Childhood, vol. 3, pp. 921-924 

The Poetry of Youth and Manhood, vol. 4, pp. 1031-1035 

The Poetry of Action, vol. 4, pp. 1121-1125 

The Poetry of Common Things^ vol. 4, pp. 1273-1276 

Our Peelings in Poetry, vol. 5, pp. 1557-1561 

The Poetry ol Nature, vol. 7, pp. 2192-2196 
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LITERATURE AND BIOGRAPHY 

The child who has learned to delight in the great works of liter- 
ture, which are destined to live for ages and to be read and re-read by 
countless generations to come, has stored up a source of happiness that 
nothing can take away. But to thoroughly appreciate and enjoy the work 
of the great writers it is necessary to know something of their times, 
and the conditions under which they worked. So complete is the Book 
of Knowledge in literary biography that the student is here able to read, 
not only the stories which stand out as landmarks of literature, but is 
also able to make himself familiar with the characteristics of the writers 
and the circumstances which determined the course of their develop- 
ment. As a handy reference book for parent or teacher, or for a 8up-> 
plementary reader in the classroom it can scarcely, in this respect, be 
surpassed. 

LITERATURE 

r 

It has been said that the- familiar nursery tale of "Sinbad the 
Sailor " is one of the world's oldest stories and was known to the Egyp- 
tians. Doubtless it is of Very ancient origin but when or where it was 
conceived and by whom we have no proof. 

Certainly the oldest real books are the " Iliad " and the " Odyssey," 
written by Homer between 800 and 1000 years before the Christian era. 
Another great work of antiquity which has come down to us is the " Ae- 
neid," by the Roman poet Virgil, born 70 years before Christ. 

Story d die Iliad, vol. 1, p. 67 

Story of the Odyssey, vol. 1, p. 68 

Story d the Aeneid, vol. 1, p. 70 

Stories from the Odywaey 
The Dog That Remembered Odysseus, vol. 14, p. 4221 
Penelope's Tapestry, vol. 3, p. 962 
Achilles and the Queen of the Amasons, vol. 3, p. 962 

The fables of Aesop the Slave have interested the people of many 
nations since he first began to tell them at the cMirt of Croesus. 
The story of his life is sketched in vol. 9, p. 2910, while the best 
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of the fables are to be found in the other volumes (see Index, 
vol. 20). 

Of Herodotus, the greatest of ancient historians, we read in vol. 17, 
p. S217. 

Some of the early Greek writers embodied all that is best in literary 
attainment and have set a standard for all time. 

V 

Great Thinkers (illustrated), vol. 15, p. 4617 

The Great Men of Greece (illustrated), vol. 5, p. 1301 

The Roman historian, Pliny the Younger, in a letter to Tacitus, de- 
scribes the destruction of Pompeii: 
The Burial of a City, vol. 17, p. 5314 

The Roman Emperor, Marcus Aurelius, was not only a great states- 
man and soldier but also the g^reatest thinker of his age: 
Marcus Aurelius and His Wonderful Book, vol. 18^ p. 5795 

' The great awakening in Europe whjch We call the Renaissance, and 
. which led to the wide distribution of knowledge, was made possi- 
ble by the introduction of printing and so the lives and works of 
famous English writers are prefaced by the life of Guttenburg, 
who gave the art to the world, and of Caxton, who introduced it to 
England. 

Men Who Gave Us Printing (illustrated), vol. 12, p. 3567 

Then follows logically the life of Geoffrey Chaucer, the " Father of 
English Literature," whose works first "fixed the language." 
Born in the latter part of the fourteenth century, he was a con- 
temporary of Caxton, who probably printed the Canterbury Tales 
with his own hands. 

Men Who First Wrote English (illustrated), vol. 19, p. 6019. See also 
vol. 11, p. 3327 

Chaucer's Canterbury Tales: 

The Patience of Griselda (the tale told by the Qerk), vol. 2, p. 437 
The Poz Repaid In His Own Coin (the tale told by the Priest), vol. 
2, p. 438 
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The Strange Adventures of a Princess (the tale told by the Law- 
yer), vol. 2, p. 439 

The Men Who Went To Kill Death (the tale told by the Pardoner), 
vol. 2, p. 440 

The Romance of the Lady Emelye (the tale told by the Knight), 
vol. 2, p. 441 

The Knight and the Ugly Old Wonuu& (the tale told by the Wife of 
Bath), vol 2, p. 442 

The Dead Boy Who Sang a Hymn (the tale told by the Prioress), 
vol. 2, p. 443 

Caxton, of whom we have already read, issued the first printed edi- 
tion of the famous stories of King Arthur and the Round Table, 
which have charmed countless readers since the days of chivalry. 
Tell the story of the British king who made so brave a fight 
against the Saxon invaders. 

King Arthur and His Knights (The Coming of the King), vol. 3, p. 

867 
The Pounding o£ the Kingdom (The Coming of the Queen and the 

Making of the Round Table), vol. 3, p. 869 
The Challenge of the King (And the Fight with Sir Pellimore in 

the Forest), vol. 3, p. 870 
The Vision of Sir Galahad (And How the Youngest of the Knights 

Found the Holy Grail), vol. 3, p. 871 
The Passing oi King Arthur (And the Break-up of the Table Round), 

vol. 11, p. 3311 

Stories Told in the Middle Ages (The Gesta Romanorum), vol. 17, p. 
5308 
Little tales from a book that Shakespeare read. 

The '' History of Howleglass ** is a famous German book of stories writ- 
ten in the middle ages and much read in England during the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, vol. 17, p. 5309 

Edmund Spenser, the gentle poet whom Charles Lamb called "the 
poet's poet," lived in the Elizabethan days — the flowering time of 
English literature. The "Faerie Queene," his great life work, is 
the first great English poem after Chaucer's " Canterbury Talcs." 

Spenser (biog., illustrated), vol. 11, p. 3327 

Stories from Bdmund Spenser^s ''Faerie Queene" (printed 1590): 

Una and the Red Cross Knight, vol. 3, p. 687 
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Sir Guyon» Champion of Temperance, vol. 3, p. 6S9 
The Pace in Merlin's Mirror, vol. 3, p. 690 
The Quest of the Blatant Beast, vol. 3, p. 692 

Spenser is followed by 
Waiting for Shakespeare (illustrated), vol. 18, p. 5745 

In which we read more about Edmund Spenser and are told how the 
world was prepared for the coming of Shakespeare. 

William Shakespeare, 1564-1616 (illustrated), vol. 19, p. 5963. See also 
vol. 11, p. 3327 

In which the chronological events of his life are given as regards 
the writing of his plays. 

The Stories of Shakespeare's Plays: 

A Midswnmer Night's Dream, vol. 1, p. 313 
AU's Well That £nds Well, vol. 1, p. 314 
The Tempest, vol. 1, p. 315 
The Merchant of Venice, vol. 1, p. 316 
Othello, the Moor of Venice, vol. 2, p. 473 
Twelfth Night, vol. 2, p. 475 
Romeo and Juliet, vol. 2, p. 477 
Hamlet, vol. 2, p. 479 

Wise Sayings from hU Plays, p. 2921 

(For Poetry of Shakespeare see Poetry Index, vol. 20) 

In 1605 was published the greatest prose classic of the Spanish lan- 
guage: 

Cervante's "Adventures of Don Quixote," vol. 3, p. 899; continued, vol. 
3, p. 949 
Life of Cervantes, vol. 17, p. 5217 

John Milton and His Poems, vol. 19, pp. 6095-6103 

Tells the story of the blind poet and the grandeur and beauty of his 
verse. 

The Writers of Other Lands (illustrated), vol. 17, p. 5217 

Montaigne, Petrarch, Dante, Cervantes, Schiller, Hugo, Goethe, 
Boccaccio, Heine, Herodotus, Dumas. 

In the following article are given the lives of the English Writers 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries: 
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The Great Story Tellers (illustrated), vol. 6, p. 1725 

Defoe, Smollett, Sterne, Richardson, Bunyan, Swift, Qoldsmith. 

The Pilgrim's Progress, by John Bunyan (1628-1688), (illustrated), vol. 
4, p. 1115; continued, vol. 4, p. 1135 

Daniel Defoe, born in the early eighteenth century, has been called the 
"father of English fiction." He was the author of the famous 
•* Robinson Crusoe," a story which will live forever. 
Robinson Crusoe, vol. 4, p. 1231 
The Tale of Boh Singleton, vol. 15, p. 4700 

A Plague-Stricken Home (from "Journal of the Plague Year"), 
vol. 18, p. 5596 

"Gulliver's Travels," by Dean Swift, the Irish Satirist, writing 
under the name Lemuel Gulliver, first appeared in 1726. It has 
been translated into many lang^uages. 

Gulliver's Travels (illustrated), vol. 5, p. 1309 

Captain Marryat (1792-1848), an English writer of sea tales and 
adventure; his book, " Masterman Ready," easily takes its place 
by the side of " Robinson Crusoe." 

Masterman Ready, vol. 7, p. 2025 

Peter Simple, vol. 7, p. 2028 

Jacob Faithful, vol. 7, p. 2197 

Midshipman Easy, vol. 7, p. 2200 

The article in which are given biographies of the famous English 
writers of the last century, — Scott, Kingsley, Lytton, Thackeray, 
Dickens, TroUope, Reade, Stevenson. 

The Great Story Tellers (illustrated), vol. 8, p. 2307 

Should be followed by stories from the best books of some of the 
writers mentioned. 

The Wavcrley Novels (1814-1831), by Sir Walter Scott 
Introduction, vol. 5, p. 1493 
Waverley, vol. 5, p. 1496 
Rob Roy, vol. 5, p. 1599 
Guy Mannering, vol. 5, p. 1603 
Ivanhoe, vol. 6, p. 1645 
Antiquary, vol. 6, p. 1649 
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The Heart of Midlothian, vol. 6, . 1757 
Old MorUUty, vol. 6, p. 1760 

Some Great English Writers (illustrated), vol. 15, p. 4675 

Addison, Steele, Hume, Gibbon, Lamb, Hazlitt, De Quincey, Ma- 
caulay. 

The Novels of Charles Dickens; 
Introduction, vol. 8, p. 2431 
Oliver Twist, vol. 8, p. 2551 
Dombey and Son, vol. 8, p. 2554 
Nicholas Nickleby, vol. 9, p. 2633 
Martin Chuzzlewit, vol. 9, p. 2637 
The Old Curiosity Shop, vol. 9, p. 2757 
Bamaby Rudge, vol. 9, p. 2761 
David Copperfield, vol. 9, p. 2827 
A Christmas Carol, vol. 8, p. 2285 
The Cricket on the Hearth, vol. 8, p. 2288 

The Novels of Thackeray (life given, vol. 8, p. 2311): 
Henry Esmond, vol. 11, p. 3265 
Perhaps the finest historical novel ever written. 
The Vhrginian, vol. 11, p. 3363 
The story of Henry Esmond's descendants. 
The History of Pendennis, vol. 11, p. 3473 

The Works of Charles Kingsley: 
Westward Ho! vol. 12, p. 3661 
The Water Babies, vol. 12, p. 3801 

Charles Lever (Dublin, 1806-1872) wrote about thirty novels in all. 

His best work, "Charles O'Malley" (pub. 1841), has been called 

the greatest Irish Romance of Adventure. 
Charles O'Malley (illustrated), vol. 9, p. 2903 

The Cloister and the Hearth, by Charles Readc (life given, vol. 8, p. 
2314), vol. 13, p. 4017 

Charles Reade wrote many novels and plays but this work has al- 
ways been considered his best. It approaches very closely the 
style of Sir Walter Scott. 

Women Writers.of England (illustrated), vol. 9, p. 2591 

Fanny Burney, Maria Edgeworth, Jane Austen, Jane Porter, Mary 
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Mitford, Mrs. Gaskell, Cbiriotte Bronte, Emily Bronte, Anne 
Bronte, George Eliot, Mrs. Lynn Linton, Charlotte M. Yonge, 
Mrs. Craik, Mrs. Oliphant. 

The following is a selection from the works of Francis Browne, Ire- 
land's blind writer, who lived one hundred years ago. 
Biography, vol. 5, p. 1471 
The Story of Child Charity, vol. 4, p. 1043 

Pamous Modem Thinkers (illustrated), vol. 17, p. 4097 

Adam Smith, Rousseau, Burke, Mill, Mazzini, Ruskin, Bentham, 
Emerson, Carlyle. 

A Grood and Hiappy Girl (from " Sesame and Lilies **), by John Ruskin, 
vol. 18, p. 5501 

King of the Golden River (illustrated), by John Ruskin, vol. 5, p. 1433; 
continued, vol. 5, p. 1526 

" Tom Brown's Schooldays," by Thomas Hughes, an English writer, 
is a school boy classic and gives a vivid picture of life at the 
famous public schools in England. The light that it throws on 
the working of the boy mind makes it valuable as well as interest- 
ing to the teacher. 

Tom Brown's Schooldays, vol. 13, p. 4063 

The Writers of the Fairy Books (illustrated), vol. 5, p. 1467 

Gives sketches of the lives of Straparola, Perrault, Madame D'Aul- 
noy, the Brothers Grimm, Andersen, Hawthorne, Croker, Frances 
Browne, Lewis Carroll, George Macdonald, J. M.. Barrie. 

The child who does not love "Alice in Wonderland" (written by 
Lewis M. Carroll to delight his small friends), and half believe it 
true, is not truly a child at all. The selections given here will 
delight the little ones when read aloud as a special reward for 
good behavior. 

Alice in Wonderland (illustrated), by Lewis Carroll, vol. 10, p. 2929; 
continued, vol. 10, p. 3055; continued, vol. 10, p. 3115 

The Story of Peter Pan (illustrated), by J. M. Barrie, vol. 9, p. 2843 

The following is a sample of the work of George. Macdonald, the 

well-known Scottish novelist and poet. 
The Castle on the Cliff, vol. 18^ p. 5597 
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John Richard Green revolutionized the writing of history and made 
it more interesting than fiction. The vivid quality of his work is 
well illustrated by the two examples given. 

The Death of a Queen, vol. 18^ p. 5502 

The Death of Cromwell, vol. 19, p. 5901 

Let us now turn our attention to a study of some of the French 
writers whose works are immortal: 

Victor Hugo (biography, illustrated), vol. 20, p. 6155; also see vol. 17, 
p. 5217 
The Overthrow of Napoleon (from " Les Miserables "), vol. 17, p. 

5362 
The Toilers of the Sea, vol. 13, p. 4171 

A Fight With a Cannon (from " Ninety Three"), vol. 18, p. 5593 
The Stories of Victor Hugo (children stories), vol. 17, p. 5305 

The Count of Monte Cristo (pub. 1844), by Alexander Dumas (biog. vol. 
17, p. 5217), Part I, vol. 14, p. 4325; Part II, vol. 14, p. 4407 
Undoubtedly this is the greatest of all his many novels; a more 
fascinating story was never conceived in the mind of a romancer. 

The two following extracts are from the pen of Alphonse Daudet, 
another of the famous French novelists. They were published in 
1872 and caused all Europe to laugh. 

Tartarin of Tarascon, vol. 15, p. 4537 

Tartarin in the Alps, vol. 15, p. 4655 

The Abbe Constantin (pub. 1882), by Ludovic Halevy (1834-1908), vol. 
15, p. 4761 
This work has made a place for itself in French literature by the 

freshness and purity of its style. It came at a time when much of 

French literature was unwholesome. 

Jules Verne: 

Round the World in 80 Days (pub. 1873), vol. 16, p. 4865 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea, vol. 16, p. 4985 
Here we have an author who looked far ahead of his time. He pre- 
dicts in his novels many of the marvelous inventions of to-day, 
sucE as the submarine, etc. 

We will now devote the latter part of our course to the Writers of 
America, with many of whose works we are familiar. 
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Fwfmom American Writem (illisstrated), vol. 5, p. 1475 

Poe, Thorean, Lowell, Holmes, Longfellow, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 

Whittier, Bret Harte, Washington Irving, Cooper, Bryant, Walt 

Whitman, Emerson, Mark Twain. 
(Note: the poems of Poe, Lowell, Longfellow, Whittier, etc., will 

be found under the Poetry Index, vol. 20.) 

Women Writers of the United States (illustrated), vol. 7, p. 2043 

Harriet Beecher Stowe, Phoebe Gary, Alice Gary, Mary Wilkins, 
Julia Ward Howe, Amelia Barr. 

Henry David Thoreau's writings on Nature stand to-day unequalled. 

The following extract from "Walden" is a fine example of his 

work. 
- Walden," vol. 20, p. 6301 

William Hickling Prescott, the blind student, is considered one of 

the greatest of American historians. The following extract .is 

taken from his great work, "The Gonquest of Peru." 

Capture of the Inca, vol. 20, p. 6302 

No American can afford to ignore the charm of description and the 
atmosphere which Washington Irving weaves into his scenes. In 
this respect his work is almost unique. 

Rip Van Winkle, vol. 15, p. 4695; continued, vol. 15, p. 4800 

Columbus Sees America, vol. 18, p. 5506 

Knickerbocker Days m New York, vol. 18, p. 5533 

The following novel is by the American soldier-author, Gen. Lew 
Wallace. With the exception of " Uncle Tom's Gabin," probably 
no novel of recent times has been more widely read: 

Ben Hut (pub. 1880), vol. 17, p. 5225 

A Tale of the Time of Jesus. 

The Marble Faun, by Nathaniel Hawthorne (1804-1864), vol. 17, p. 5432 

One of the most delightful stories for girls and boys ever written is 

by the American author, Louisa Alcott (1832-1888). 
Little Women and GoodI Wives, vol. 16, p. 5143 

James Fenimore Gooper has done more to immortalise the life of 
the early pioneer days in this country than any other writer. The 
following is an extract from his great novel, "The Spy." 

tlie Trial of the Spy, vol. 14, p. 4281 
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The Life of Chatterton, the Wonderful Boy, vol. 17, pp. 5317-5321 
Is brimful of lessons for parent, child and teacher. 

In the following article are given the English poets from Milton to 
Tennyson. They include: 

Dryden, Pope, Cowper, Burns, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shel- 
ley, Keats, Tennyson, and the two Brownings. 
English Poets Since Milton (illustrated), vol. 13, pp. 3903-3912 

The lives of the American poets Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, Poe, 
Lowell, Whitman and Bret Harte are given in the article: 
Famous American Writers (illustrated), vol. 5, pp. 1475-1487 

Alice and Phoebe Gary and Julia Ward Howe are reviewed under the 
chapter heading Women Writers of the United States, vol. 7, pp. 
2043-2050 

The Poetry of Canada^ vol. 15, pp. 4603-4607 

Examples of the work of Sangster, McGee, Logan, Scott, Moore, 
Johnson, Shanley, Whittier, Service, Blewctt. 

The Writers of the Hjrmns (illustrated), vol. 7, pp. 1995-2000 

Writers of Famous Songs (illustrated), vol. 12, pp. 3737-3742 

Mrs. Hemans. the Children's Poet, vol. 17, pp. 5468-5470 
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NATURE STUDY 

Simply and wonderfully^ told is the story of Nature in the Book 
of Knowledge. Here will be found no technically worded "horrors" 
of the text book. Instead a lucid story is told in language that can 
be easily understood and is accompanied by a wealth of carefully and 
well-chosen pictures. The lessons in Nature Study are equivalent to 
four text books in length and are supplemented with over 600 illus- 
trations. 

Plant Life and Animal Life are here treated in separate connes. 
In each course the lessons are given in the order in which they should 
be used. 

PLANT LIFE 

How a Flower is Bom (illustrated), vol. 12, pp. ZIZJ-VJ^I^ 

Introductory article describing the strange ways in which plants 
spread the seeds. 

How Plants Travel (illustrated), vol. 12, pp. 3827-3834 

Here is told how plants protect themselves by imitation; the plants' 
great struggle for life; how some seeds travel long distances, etc. 

The Habits of Flowers (illustrated), vol. 13, pp. 3949-3952 

Tells us how plants differ in their liking for certain kinds of soil, 
as well as in choice of locality. 

The Families of Plants (illustrated), vol. 13, pp. 4108-4112 

In which the different families of plants are grouped and the rela- 
tions of each shown. 

Roadside Plants and Weeds (illustrated), vol. 13, pp. 4184-4193 
The dandelion, chicory, hawkweed, thistle, daisy, etc. 

Plants of Two Worlds (illustrated), vol. 14, pp. 4284-4292 

Familiar plants which may be found in both America and Europe. 

Little Known British Flowers (illustrated), vol. 14, pp. 4416-4424 

Describing many flowering plants found in England but of which 
we, in America, rarely even hear. 

Some Striking American Shrubs (illustrated), vol. 14, pp. 4486-4495 

Arbutus, azalea, laurel, wild cherry, butternut, striped maple, etc. 
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Flowers of Britifh Authors (illustrated), vol. 15, pp. 4608-4616 

Odd flowering plants with quaint names: the cuckoo-pint, colt's- 
foot, lady's smock, primrose, dafiEodil, hyacinth, heartsease, etc. 

Flowers of Rocky Places (illustrated), vol. 15, pp. 4832-4839 

Alpine meadow-rue, mountain sorrel, honey-suckle, columbine, saxi- 
frage, wild gooseberry, flowering raspberry, etc. 

The Flowers of the Stream (illustrated), vol. 16, pp. 4960-4970 

Water-lily, arrowhead,' meadow-sweet, gipsy-wort, water-violet, win- 
ter-green, figwort, watercress, etc. 

The Flowers of the Marshes (illustrated), vol. 16, pp. 5030-5038 

The sundew, butterwort, buck bean, marsh marigold, marsh violet, 
boneset, pennywort, gentian, marsh cinquefoil, swamp milkweed, 
etc. 

The Flowers of the Seaside (illustrated), vol. 17, pp. 5184-5193 

Sea lavender, seaside aster, seaside goldenrod, rock samphire, com- 
mon tamarisk, bayberry, marsh elder, red bartsia, marsh mallow, 
sea holly, etc. 

The Flowers of the Garden (illustrated), vol. 17, pp. 5269-5280 

The rose, pink, violet, geraniums, lily, hyacinth, sweet pea, fuchsia, 
etc. 

The Grass of the Field (illustrated), vol. 5, p. 1332 

A finely illustrated article dealing thoroughly with the subject. 

Where the Shells Come From (illustrated), vol. 12, p. 3755; vol. 19, pp. 
5843-5844 

TREES 

In the following articles the subject of Forestry is thoroughly 
treated. 

A First Talk about Trees (illustrated), vol. 10, pp. 3177-3192 

A Second Talk about Trees .(illustrated), vol. 11, pp. 3439-3453 

A Third Talk about Trees (illustrated), vol. 12, pp. 3649-3658 

American Trees ki Whiter (illustrated), vol. 17, pp. 5437-5446 

Americaa Trees in Summer (illustrated), vol. 18, pp. 5621-5629 
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Canadian Forests and Their Wealth (illustrated), vol. 12, pp. 3783-3787 

Articles giving practical instructions for the planting and care of 
Flower and Vegetable gardens, month by month, will be found under 
the Reading Course heading ''Farming." 

Before ending this course we refer the reader to Vol. 11, p. 
3482, wherein is told the stoiy of that modem wizard of plant life, 
Luther Burbank. 

ANIIAAL LIFE 

Nature's Wonderful Family (illustrated), vol. 1, pp. 45-51 

This first chapter of the course tells of the great, strange beasts 
which roamed the wilds and inhabited the waters long before the 
age of man. 

Animals That Work for Nature (illustrated), vol. 1, pp. 131-142 

This chapter tells of the life of the wild animals and of their use- 
fulness to Nature and to Man. 

Animals That Serve Us (illustrated), vol. 1, pp. 269-277 

Describes most of the animal workers — the horse, ox, zebra, 
donkey, mule, elephant, camel, etc. 

Animals That Feed and Clo^e Us (illustrated), vol. 2, pp. 375-385 
Such as th^ sheep, deer, goat, pig, rabbit, etc. 

Our Animal Friends (illustrated), vol. 2, pp. 498-507 

Showing members of the dog and cat families; the tortoise, the 
hedgehog, etc. 

Animals Most Like Men (illustrated), vol. 2, pp. 601-608 

In this chapter we read of the animals that are nearest in likeness 
to ourselves: gorilla, chimpanzee, baboon, mandrill, lemur, mar- 
moset, etc. 

Nature^s little Workmen (illustrated), vol. 3, pp. 665-675 

We read here of the clever little builders who make wonderful homes 
for themselves: the beaver, porcupine, agouti, prairie dog, marmot, 
chinchilla, etc. 

Animals That Fly and Burrow (illustrated), vol. 3, pp. 765-772 

In this chapter are described the habits of the bat, mouse and 
squirrel. 
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Animals That Ptaxxle Ua (illustrated), vol. 3, pp. 859-865 

We read here of certain animals of to-day which form a link with 
that family of monstrous reptiles from which they came. 

Some Very Strange Beasts (illustrated), vol. 4, pp. 994-1002 

How certain curious animals have their services to perform: giraffe, 
rhinoceros, okapi; the habits of ants, etc. 

Animals Living in the Sea (illustrated), vol. 4, pp. 1081-1091 

The giant animals which live in the sea: whales, dolphin, manatee, 
sea-lion, walrus, etc. 



Reptiles, die Oldest Animals (illustrated), vol. 4, pp. 1217-1229 
We read here of the many members of the Reptile Family. 

The Great Snake Family (illustrated), vol. 5, pp. 1373-1382 

Here we are told of the snakes that kill by poisoning, and of those 
that kill by crushing. 

BIRDS 

Birds That Cannot Fly (illustrated), vol. 5, pp. 1423-1431 
A chapter on the ostrich, emu, kiwi, penguin, etc. 

Birds That Serve Us (illustrated), vol. 5, pp. 1513-1522 

Our familiar barnyard friends: hens, ducks, geese, swans. The 
family of pheasants, etc. 

The Birds of the Ocean (illustrated), vol. 6, pp. 1625-1632 

How these brave birds combat the elements, which strive to destroy 
them; how they dive for fish and float lightly as a cork on the 
deep seas in the fiercest storms. 

The Homes of tiie Birds (illustrated), vol. 18, pp. 5777-5786 
How the birds build and guard their nests. 

The Birds of Beanty (illustrated), vol. 6, pp. 1737-1748 

In this lesson we find some beautiful color-plates showing the 
wonderful colors of birds. The plate showing "the eggs of some 
well-known birds" is truly a work of art. 

The Wonder of a Piece of Silk (illustrated), vol. 6, pp. 1805-1812 

One of the most interesting nature stories ever told! How the 
silk-worm is hatched, developed and made to employ itself for 
man's benefit 
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Nature's Winged Huntsmen (illustrated), vol. 6, pp. 1839-1S48 

This chapter describes the habits of the eagle, vulture, buzzard, 
falcon, hawk, kite, crow, owl, etc. 

Birds That Swim and Climb (illustrated), vol. 7, pp. 1950-1960 

In this chapter are introduced the members of the heron family; 
the cranes and storks and their relations; the goose family; the 
woodpeckers and their kin and other swimming and climbing 
birds. 

The Singing Birds (illustrated), vol. 7, pp. 2051-2061 

The song birds of all countries are here grouped and described. 

Familiar Bird Friends (illustrated), vol. 7, pp. 2209-2218 

This chapter tells of the sparrows, pigeons, swallows, etc. 

Common Land Birds of Canada, vol. 10, p. 3037; vol. 11, p. 3488 

FISHES 

The World in the Waters (illustrated), vol. 8, pp. 2334-2342 

Describes the lowest forms of marine life; tells the story of the 
coral and how it is formed. 

Big Fish of Sea and River (illustrated), vol. 8, pp. 2442-2452 

Deals with the family of sharks; tells of the fishes that breathe 
like animals; decribes the horrible squid and the octopus. 

Smaller Fishes of the Sea (illustrated), vol. 1, pp. 200-210 

This chapter tells of all the smaller species of fish, of their habits 
and of the waters where they abound. 

Sea Animals in Armour (illustrated), vol. 8, pp. 2583-2590 

Describes the life and habits of the crab, lobster, oyster, mussel, 
limpet, etc. 

Fishes of the Rivers and Lakes (illustrated), vol. 9, pp. 2675-2684 

Tells the story of fishes which live in fresh water, of the great 
cunning and wonderful instinct of the salmon; describes the casp, 
trout, pike, perch, etc. 

INSECTS 

The Bees and Wasps (illustrated), vol. 9, pp. 2815-2826 

The story told here of the Queen bee, of her court of honor and of 
the homage paid her, reads like a fairy tale, 
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The Life of the Ant World (illustrated), voL 10, pp. 2940-2950 

Here is another wonderful Nature Story— the marvelous organiza- 
tion of the ant world. After reading the preceding story, which 
do you consider has the higher order of intelligence — the bee or 
the ant? 

Butterflies and Moths (illustrated), vol. 10, pp. 2982-2993 

A beautiful lesson which gives the life-history of the butterfly or 
moth from the time it leaves the egg, through all its changes, 
until from its egg another butterfly or moth is born. 

Some Insect Foes of Man (illustrated), vol. 10, pp. 3138-3147 

Some insects that are more dreaded by man than any other form 
of animal life; the locust — ^which destroys millions of dollars' 
worth of crops, and the deadly flies — ^which spread disease and 
plague, etc. 

Some Insect Friends of Man (illustrated), vol. 11, pp. 3255-3264 

Here is told the story of the insects which help man in his work in 
the fields and protect the crops. 

Things That Creep and Crawl (illustrated), vol. 11, pp. 3295-3304 

This chapter deals with land and water spiders, scorpions, centi- 
pedes, mites, etc. 

Animals With Wonderful Coats (illustrated), vol. 11, pp. 3407-3416 

The mysterious process of nature known as "protective mimicry"; 
how she guards the insect world from its enemies. 



Nature's Great Family (illustrated), vol. 12, pp. 3675-3682 

The final chapter in Animal Life, giving a general survey of the 
subject. 

The following stories form an excellent Supplementary course of 
reading to the above. It is here possible to obtain a still more 
intimate knowledge of certain families of the animal kingdom of 
which we have already read. 

How Animals Talk to Bach Other (illustrated), vol. 17, pp. 5323-5330 

Strange Dwelling Places of Animals (illustrated), vol. 17, pp. 5411-5417 

The Life of Youne Animals (illustrated), vol. 17, pp. 5477-5482 
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Unknown Animals (illustrated), vol. 18, pp. 5567-55^^2 

Hunting WUd Animals (illustrated), vol. 18, pp. 5723-5730 

A Day in a Lion's Life (illustrated), vol. 19, pp. 5827-5831 

The Story of the Horse (illustrated), vol. 19, pp. 6039-6048 

The Hunters of the Wild (illustrated), vol. 20, pp. 6147-6154 
How wild animals are captured for the Zoo. 

The Story of Your Dog (illustrated), vol. 20, pp. 6265-6274 

The Winter Sleep of Anknals (illustrated), vol. 20, pp. 6295-6300 



NATURAL SCIENCE 

Natural science is not made up of dry hard facts that can only be 
understood by the learned. It is the fairy story of the universe, more 
interesting than the Arabian Nights or Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves. 
The writers for the Book of Knowledge have reduced the lessons to 
simple terms that can be understood by the children, and enable parents 
and teachers to answer the questions showered upon them by the little 
ones in their eagerness to know something of the wonders by which they 
are surrounded. Knowledge thus gained will never be forgotten. 

ASTRONOMY 

"Astronomy is the science which teaches us the knowledge of the 
celestial bodies, their magnitude, motions, distances, periods of revolu- 
tion, eclipses, etc." 

The following articles should be read in the order shown: 
The Worlds m the Skies (illustrated), vol. 7, pp. 1939-1949 
The Sun and His Family (illustrated), vol. 1, pp. 143-152 
How the Eardi Was Made, vol. 1, pp. 307-311 
The Men Who Mapped the Skies (illustrated), vol. 6, pp. 1655-1664 
The Wonder of the Son (illustrated), vol. 7, pp. 2081-2088 
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The Moon, the Lamp of Night (illustrated), vol. 7, pp. 2219-2226 

The Wonder of Time and Tide» vol. 8» pp. 2279-2283 

The Sun's Family of Worlds (illustrated), vol. 8, pp. 2423-2429 

Comets, Meteors and Skydnst (illustrated), vol. 8, pp. 2495-2501 

The Stars as we See Them (illustrated), vol. 9, pp. 2609-2617 

The Color of the Stars (illustrated), vol. 9, pp. 2715-2719 

The Making of Other Worlds (illustrated), vol. 9, pp. 2861-2866 

Is There Life on the Moon? vol. 10, pp. 3031-3032 

Falling Stars, vol. 12, p. 3687 

Eclipses, etc., vol. 6, pp. 1862-1865 

CHEMISTRY 

"Chemistry is that science which explains the intimate mutual ac- 
tion of all natural bodies." 

The following lessons should be used in the sequence in which they 
are shown: 

What the Earth is Made Of, vol. 3, pp. 836-839 

Air, Fure and Water, vol. 3, pp. 937-940 

What Water is Made Of, vol. 4, pp. 1039-1041 

The Great Marvel of Water (illustrated), vol. 4, pp. 1167-1172 

Three Wonderful Gases, vol. 4, pp. 1193-1196 

The Most Important Elements, vol. 5, pp. 1289-1296 

The Making of the Elements, vol. 5, pp. 1419-1422 

The World Inside an Atom, vol. 5, pp. 1SS3-1SS6 

The Making of Compounds, vol. 6, pp. 1665-1670 

Three Kmds of Compounds, vol. 6, pp. 1797-1801 

Changes Always Going On, vol. 6, pp. 1869-1873 

PHYSICS 

" Physics is a science comprehending whatever can be discovered of 
the nature and properties of bodies, their causes, effects, operations, 
laws, etc." 

Be sure to study the lessons in the order in which they are given. 
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How Movement Changes Matter (illustrated), vol. 11, pp. 3465-3470 

Why Things Move (illustrated), vol. 11, pp. 3547-3552 

How Things are Measured (illustrated), vol. 12, pp. 3669-3674 

The Size and Weight of Things (illustrated), vol. 12, pp. 3813-3817 

The Pull of the Earth (illustrated), vol. 12, pp. 3835-3840 

The Pressure of the Air (illustrated), vol. 13, pp. 3941-3948 

Hot Things and Cold Things (illustrated), vol. 13, pp. 4047-4052 

Di£Ferent Kinds of Heat (illustrated), vol. 13, pp. 4179-4183 

How Heat Travels (illustrated), vol. 14, pp. 4319-4324 

How Heat Works For Us (illustrated), vol. 14, pp. 4365-4371 

Heat and Temperature (illustrated), vol. 14, pp. 4473-4476 

The Waves of Sound, vol. 15, pp. 4581-4584 

Music and Noise, vol. 15, pp. 4757-4760 

The Behavior of a Sound (illustrated), vol. 16, pp. 4913-4918 

What Light is Made of, vol. 16, pp. 5039-5044 

The Invisible Waves That Give Us Light and Color, vol. 17, pp. 5173- 
5178 

Nature's Great Msrsteries (Electricity and Magnetism), vol. 17, pp. 5253- 
5257 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY 

Physical Geography and Geology are the sciences which treat of the 
formations of the earth's surface. So closely related are the articles on 
these sciences in the Book of Knowledge that it has been judged more 
convenient for the reader to combine them in one reading course. Read 
the articles in the order of their arrangement. 

N. B. The Lessons on Physical Geography and Geology may be 
studied in connection with the subject of Political Geography if desired. 

The Big Ball We Live On (illustrated), vol. 1, pp. 1-7 

The Earth is Always Moving (illustrated), vol. 1, pp. 77-80 

The Sun and His Family (illustrated), vol. 1, pp. 143-152 

How the Earth Was Made (illustrated), vol. 1, pp. 307-311 

The Shapmg of the Earth (illustrated), vol. 2, pp. 402-411 

The Earth as It is To-day (illustrated), vol. 2, pp. 541-544 
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The Wonder of Time and Tide, vol. 8, pp. 2279-2283 

The Earth's Crumbling Cruft (illustrated), vol. 9, pp. 2881-2888 

The Earth's Changing Face (illustrated), vol. 10, pp. J003-3008 

Mountains, Glaciers^ Earthquakes and Volcanoes (illustrated), vol. 10, 
pp. 3227-3232 

The' Fire Burning Inside the Eartii, Picture, vol. 4, p. 1062 

BIOLOGY 

Biology is the science of life, and Life, itself, is the g^reatest wonder 
of the world. To read this course is to read the story of ourselves. 
Here we are told, step by step, of the great wonder of creation as far as 
it is possible to tell, for no man has ever known, fully, as yet, of this — 
the world's greatest mystery. 

Living Things Around Us (illustrated), vol. 1, pp. 61-64 

How Life Began on the Earth, vol. 1, pp. 167-170 

A Plant's Wonderful Secret (illustrated), vol. 1, pp. 227-230 

How the Plant Lives on Air, vol. 1, pp. 285-287 

How Life Came Out of the Sea, vol. 2, pp. 359-362 

Why Lifei Needs the Land, vol. 2, pp. 545-548 

The Making of the Body (illustrated), vol. 3, pp. 659-664 

The Tiniest Living Things (illustrated), vol. 3, pp. 781-785 
In conjunction with this article see: — 
The Soil and Its Uses, vol. 11, p. 3339 

Our Unseen Friends and Foes, vol. 3, pp. 903-907 

The Simplest Kind of Life (illustrated), vol. 4, pp. 1003-1005 

Where Life ReaUy Is (illustrated), vol. 4, pp. 1101-1103 

What Life is Made of, vol. 4, pp. 1181-1183 

PHYSIOLOGY 
The Red Cells of the Blood, vol. 5, pp. 1383-1386 
The White Cells of the Blood, vol. 5, pp. 1441-1446 
The Heart, the Living Pump (illustrated), vol. 5, pp. 1579-1584 
Life and the Lungs, vol. 6, pp. 1633-1638 
The Skin and Its Uses, vol. 6, pp. 1909-1912 
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The Hair and the Nails (illustrated), vol. 7, pp. 1961-1964 

The Mouth and the Teeth (illustrated), vol. 7, pp. 2097-2100 

The Mystery of the Brain (illustrated), vol. 12, pp. 3715-3721 

The Parts of the Brain, vol. 12, pp. 3775-3780 

The Marvel of Hearing (illustrated), vol. 12, pp. 3866-3872 

Hearing and Speaking, vol. 13, pp. 3953-3958 

Talking and Singing, vol. 13, pp. 4072-4078 

The Story of the Eyes (illustrated), vol. 14, pp. 4213-4218 

The Parts of the Eye, vol. 14, pp. 4293-4298 

The Light In Our Eyes, vol. 14, pp. 4401-4406 

Seeing Colors, vol. 14, pp. 4507-4511 

Smell and Taste (illustrated), vol. 15, pp. 4627-4629 

ANATOMY 
How Your Body is Built Up (illustrated), vol. 8, pp. 2437-2442 
The Head and the Limbs (illustrated), vol. 8, pp. 2541-2546 
Our Muscles and Their Masters (illustrated), vol. 9, pp. 2624-2628 
A Forest of Nerves Within Us (illustrated), vol. 12, pp. 3561-3566 

The seven lessons, concerning the Human Body, which follow, have 
been written specially for children and tell the story of "Jack and His 
Wonderful House." 

Jack at Home in His Wonderful House (illustrated), vol. 19, p. 5910 

The Kitchen of Jack's House (illustrated), vol. 19, p. 6015 

Jack's Wonderful Pump (illustrated), vol. 19, p. 6090 

Jack's Fresh Air Supply (illustrated), vol. 20, p. 6178 

The Wonderful River of Air (illustrated), vol. 20, p. 6251 

Jack's Wireless Telephone (illustrated), vol. 20, p. 6291 

HYGIENE 
Fresh Air and Healthy Lives, vol. 6, pp. 1787-1789 
How to Eat and Be Healthy, vol. 8, pp. 2343-2348 
Food and Its Uses, vol. 9, pp. 2695-2700 
Nature's Wonderful Food, vol. 9, pp. 2791-279S 
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The Breid By Which We Live, vol. 10, pp. 2923-2927 
How and When To Eat, vol. 10, pp. 3045-3048 
The Real Value of Poods, vol. 10, pp. 3109-3113 
The Value of Meat as Food, vol. 10, pp. 3213-3217 
Tea, Coffee and Tobacco, vol. 11, pp. 3315-3320 

MIND TRAINING 
The Master of the Body (The Human Mind), vol. 15, pp. 4731-4734 
How to Remember, vol. 15, pp. 4793-4796 
What Happens When We Think, vol. 16, pp. 4939-4944 
How to Think, vol. 16, pp. 5025-5029 
Why We Do Things, vol. 16, pp. 5131-5135 

General Supplementary Reading: 
The World's Great Doctors (illustrated), vol. 13, p. 4195 
Ftoious Men of Science (illustrated), vol. 3, p. 851 
Story of Lord Lister, vol. 18, p. 5751 
American Heroes of Science, vol. 10, p. 3200 



LANGUAGE AND WRITING 

A knowledge of the history of language and writing gives an added 
zest to the study of literature. The lessons here given provide parents 
and teachers with an abundance of material on this subject. 

How We Know What Happened Long Ago (illustrated), vol. 16, p. 5097 
How the writings of the ancients were deciphered; the finding of 
the Rosetta Stone, etc. 

How Did Men Learn to Talk? vpl. 4, p. 1268 

Why Are There So Many Languages? vol. 4, p. 1268 

Why Do Languages Change as Time Passes? vol. 4, p. 1268 

Are New Words Made for New Things? vol. 4, p. 1269 

The Value of Leammg Latin vol. 10, p. 3239 
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Why Our Language Has So Many Words Taken from Other Lan- 
guages, vol. 10, p. 3239 

Why We Have Different Words For the Same Thing, vol. 10, p. 3239 

The Great Importance of Pronouncing the Consonants Well, vol. 13, 
p. 4078 

The Use of the Tongue and the Teeth in Pronouncing our Words, vol. 
13, p. 4078 

The Need of a Universal Language for Purposes of Business Writing, 
vol. 14, p. 4439 

Curious Things About the Alphabet, vol. 11, p. 3390 

How Men Learned to Write (illustrated), vol. 11, p. 3399 

Men Who First Wrote English (illustrated), vol. 19, p. 6019 

Men Who Gave us Printing (illustrated), vol. 12, p. 3567 

Modem Methods of Book Printing (The Wonder of a Book), (illus- 
trated), vol. 3, p. 887 



STORIES OF GREAT RELIGIOUS LEADERS 

The stories of great religious leaders have been selected for the 
purpose of giving students an idea of the religious development of the 
countries of which they have read. The stories might well be used to 
show how closely religion is bound up with the social life of the people, 
and how necessary some form of religion is to the human soul. 

They should be read in the order in which they are placed. 

Some Founders of Religions (illustrated), vol. 10, p. 2995 
Buddha, Confucius, Zoroaster, Mohammed, Lao-tsze. 

Bffohammed and his Book (illustrated), vol. 19, p. 5889 

What Confucius Thought, vol. 18, p. 5579 

The Life of Confucius, vol. 18, p. 5580 

What Confucianism Means, vol. 18, p. 5581 

Some Sajdngs of Confucius, vol. 18, p. 5584 

The Talmud, the Sacred Book of the Jews, vol. 20, p. 6222 
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Early Leaders of the Church (illustrated), vol. 15, p. 4706 

St. Columba, St. Patrick, Pope Gregory I, the Venerable Bede, Dun- 
stan, Lanfranc, Anselm, Pope Innocent, Stephen Langton. 

Stories of the Saints (illustrated), vol. 4, pp. 1006-1014 

St. Francis, St. Christopher, St. Ursula, St. Catherine, St. Benedict, 
St. Nicholas, St. Agatha, St Crispin, St. Cecilia. 

St Genevieve, vol. 8, p. 2317 

St Alban, vol. 2, p. 482 

St Helena, vol. 17, p. 5321 

The Story of Ben Hur, vol. 17, p. 5225 
A tale of the time of Jesus. 

In connection with the above see: 

The First Great Men of Rome (illustrated), vol. 2, p. 412 
Also 

The Emperors of Rome (illustrated), vol. 2, p. 526 

Some Famous Monks (illustrated), vol. 13, p. 3981 

Athanasius, Loyola, St. Francis Xavier, Thomas a Kempis, St Dom- 
inic, St Bernard, St Jerome, Savonarola. 

The Pope Who Ran Away, vol. 2, p. 459 
The True Story of Peter the Hermit 

How the Christian Faith began to spread in the Dark Ages, vol. 8, p. 
2522 

The Man Who Died Translating the Bible, vol. 14, p. 4336 

Quarrel between the Kings and the Popes, vol. 8, p. 2526 

The Struggle for Religious Freedom, vol. 8, p. 2527 

The Quarrel of King John (of England) with the Pope, vol. 2, p. 596 

The Men of the Crusades (illustrated), vol. 5, p. 1585 

The Writers of the Hymns (illustrated), vol. 7, p. 1995 

Giving up Their Lives (illustrated), vol. 16, p. 5067 

Men and Women who died for What They Believed. 

Heroes of the Nations (illustrated), vol. 1, p. 117 

The Story of Margaret Fell, the Quaker (illustrated), vol. 19, p. 5835 

Some English Reformers (illustrated), vol. 12, p. 3696 

The Sacrifice of Father Damien, vol. 1, p. 65 
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Thomas Aquinas, Immanuel Kant, and Spinosa are treated in the article, 
" Great Thinkers," vol. IS, p. 4617 

Dorcas, the Woman Who Clothed the Poor, vol. 14, p. 4334 

What I Saw in Rome (illustrated), vol. 18, p. 5801 

Describing the wonders of the Great Churches at Rome. 

The Religion of the American Indian, vol. 1, p. 16 



MYTHS AND LEGENDS 

Without a knowledge of the great myths and legends many of the 
most exquisite images used by the great poets become meaningless. They 
are the literature of the childhood of the race and contain a beauty and 
a truth of their own which the child mind unconsciously grasps at the 
same time that it is laying the foundation stone to the love of good 
literature. 

GREEK AND ROMAN LEGENDS 
The Marvelous Adventures of Perseus, vol. 4, p. 1049 
Cupid and Psyche, vol. 6, p. 1902 
Pandora (The Magic Box), vol. 16, p. 5078 
The Twelve Labors of Hercules, vol. 16, p. 5163 
Proserpine, vol. 17, p. 5316 

Midas, the King with the Golden Touch, vol. 2, p. 556 
Damon and "Pythias, vol. 2, p. 626 
The Story of the Iliad, voL I, p. 67 

The Story of the Odjrssey, voL 1, p. 68 

See also Byron's poem, "Ulysses," vol. 15, p. 4650 

The Story of the Aencid, voL 1, p. 70 

The Dog that Remembered Odysseus, vol. 14, p. 4221 

The Story of the Months, voL 14, p. 4515 

The Story of the Days, voL 1, p. 83 

Penelope, vol. 3, p. 962 

Pygmalion and Galatea, voL d» p. 962 
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Achilles and the Queen of the Anuueons, vol. 3, p. 962 
The Story of the Golden Apple, vol. 6, p. 1683 
The Choice of Marpessa, vol. 5, p. 1432 
Stories of Greece and Rome, vol. 8, p. 2301 
Sacrifice of the King's Sister, vol. 2, p. 468 

MISCELLANEOUS LEGENDS 

Legends of English Places, vol. 2, p. 465; vol. 7, p. 1983; vol. 12, p. 3648; 
vol. 10, p. 3166 

Legend of the Wandering Jew, vol. 3, p. 820 

Legend of King Arthur (Stories of the Table Round), vol. 3, p. 867; 
vol. 6, p. 1680; vol. 10, p. 3311 

Legends of the Saints, vol. 4, p. 1007 

Indian Legends (American), vol. 4, p. 1063 

Tales of Eng. Holiday Places, vol. 4, p. 1108; vol. 5, p. 1320 

Gog and Magog, vol. 5, p. 1318 

Legends of Places and Things, vol. 8, p. 2377; vol. 9, p. 2744 

The Riddle of the Sphinx, vol. 9, p. 2738 

Some English Legends, vol. 10, p. 3208 

Legends of the Stars, vol. 11, p. 3313 

How Gotham Got a Bad Name, vol. 13, p. 4130 

Fables of the Buddha, vol. 14, p. 4223 

Legends of Town and Country, vol. 14, p. 4277 

Legends of the City of Mexico, vol. 17, p. 5231 

Fables of India (3000 years old), vol. 17, p. 5421; vol. 20, p. 6200 

Animals Our Ancestors Believed in, vol. 19, p. 5925 
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ENGINEERING 

Engineering is the art of constructing and designing useful works. It 
embraces a very wide range of subjects, and the different departments 
into which the profession is now divided do not admit of very strict 
definition. The generally recognised divisions are: civil engineering, 
which includes the designing and construction of all public works, canals, 
river navigations, harbours, docks, bridges, lighthouses, water supply, 
etc., mechanical engineering, which includes machinery, steam engines, 
etc., mining engineering, which includes the mining and working of all 
the metals, and military engineering, which includes fortifications, gun- 
nery, telegraphy, etc., as applied in warfare. Military engineering is not 
treated here, but will be found under heading, " Implements of Modern 
Warfare; " electrical engineering is given under the course heading, 
" Electricity and Its Application." 

CIVIL ENGINEERING 

Ancient Examples: 

Building the Great Pjrramid, vol. 19, p. 5888 
The Colossus of Rhodes, vol. 3, p. 908 
The Coliseum, vol. 2, p. 627 

Boring Through the Alps (illustrated), vol. 20, p. 6203 
The Most Wonderful Way Ever Made. 

How the Water is Brought to Us (illustrated), vol. 7, p. 2101 

Another interesting article which describes how great cities receive 
their water supply. 

A River Under a City (illustrated), vol. 16, p. 5115 

How thousands of men worked more than seven years at a cost of 
nearly $200,000,000 to bring water one hundred miles across moun- 
tains and valleys, and under rivers, to the City of New York. 

Certain Principles of Hydraulics: 

Hydraulic Elevator, vol. 18, p. 557o 
How a Car Runs Up a Cliff, vol. 19, p. 6065 
How a Pump is Operated, vol. 7, p. 2112 
What Makes the Fountain Play? vol. 3, p. 679 

How Strength and Structure are Obtained by Proper Union, vol. 4, p. 1170 
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Bridges and Bridge Building (illustrated), vol. 1, p. 19 

In this wonderful article we learn something of the principles of 
"Stress and Strain." 

What Holds a Building Up? vol. 2, p. 617 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

The Men Who Made the Railways (illustrated), vol. 2, p. 609 
In this article are shown models of first engines, etc. 

What Gives Steam Its Power (illustrated), vol. 5, p. 1569 

The Use of Steam First Applied to Boats (illustrated), vol. 8, p. 2469 

The Great Wonder of a Train (illustrated), vol. 1, p. 289 
In this fine article we are shown how steam operates. 
Why a Train Keeps cm the Rails, vol. 3, p. 918 
The Train Which Goes to Sea, vol. 17, p. 5418 

A Train that Runs on a Single Rail (illustrated), vol. 1, p. 89 
Principle of the Gyroscope explained. 
The Wonderful Tram of the Future, vol. 18, p. 5500 

What Makes the Motor-Car Go (illustrated), vol. 6, p. 1771 

The Ferris Wheel (illustrated), vol. 9, p. 2801 

General Supplementary Reading: 
Making Irpn and Steel (illustrated), vol. 18, p. 5537 
The Wonderful Unseen Worker (illustrated), vol. 17, p. 5471 

MINING ENGINEERING 
Gold Mining (illustrated), vol. 17, p. 5297 

Coal Mines and their Operation (illustrated), vol. 3, p. 799 
How Gas Light was Invented and First Used, vol. 3, p. 655 
The Invention of the Miner's Safety Lamp, etc, vol. 3, p. 653 
The Men Who Gave Us Light (illustrated), vol. 3, p. 653 
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GREAT INDUSTRIES AND THEIR OPERATION 

FOOD STUFFS 
Salt and How it is Prepared for our Use, vol. 1, p. 222 
Where the World's Sugar Comes From, vol. 3, p. 693 
Maple Sugar Making, vol. 3, p. 696 
Wheat, vol. 4, p. 1144, vol. 13, p. 4079 
The World's Bread and Butter, vol. 4, p. 1143 
The Bread By Which We Live, vol. 10, p. 2923 
Chocolate and How it is Prepared, vol. 7, p. 2237 
Where the Nuts Come From, vol. 7, p. 1965 
How We Get Our Ice, vol. 12, p. 3707 
Fish and Oyster Industries, vol. 12, p. 3764 
The Great Tea Industry, vol. 19, p. 5973 
Preiparing the Codfish, vol. 20, p. 6279 
How We Get the Honey, vol. 9, p. 2815 
CofiFee, vol. 11, p. 3315 



MISCELLANEOUS INDUSTRIES 

Tobacco, vol. 11, p. 3315 

The Story of a Piece of Coal, vol. 3, p. 799 

Where our Fire-wood Comes From, vol. 12, p. 3784 

Where the Glass Conies From, vol. 4, p. 1173 

Matches (Early ways of making fire, etc.), vol. 3, p. 773 

Match and Candle Makmg, vol. 8, p. 2357 

How Books are Made, vol. 3, p. 887 
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How Pianos Are Made, vol. 4, p. 1015 

Story of a Clock, vol. 5, p. 1535 

Sewing Machines, vol. 5, p. 1621 

How Maps are Made, vol. 6, p. 1749 

The Wonder of Silk, vol. 6, p. 1805 

A Piece of Rope, vol. 13, p. 3991 

How We Get Kerosene, vol. 13, p. 4131 

Making Iron and Steel, vol. 18, p. 5537 

How Cups, Saucers and Plates are Made, vol. 14, p. 4477 

Manufacturing Knives and Forks, vol. 15, p. 4735 

Lead Pencils, vol. 11, p. 3399 

Where Money is Made, vol. 12, p. 3617 

The Rubber Industry, vol. 18, p. 5677 

How We Get Our Furs, vol. 9, p. 2727 

Furs and how they are Handled, vol. 15, p. 4817 

How We Get Sponges, vol. 14, p. 4236 

Fine Shawls from the Shetland Islands, vol. 17, p. 5419 

How Pens are Made, vol. 18, p. 5731 

The Leather Industry, vol. 20, p. 6167 

Making Big Guns, vol. 19, p. 5855 

Cotton, its Growth and Manufacture, vol. 15, p. 4807 

Wool: the Great Australian Industry, vol. 5, p. 1358 

The Making of Shoes, vol. 10, p. 3097 
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IMPLEMENTS OF MODERN WARFARE 

How many of us who read in the papers of the Great World War 
which has caught all Europe in its toils know of the operation of a mod- 
ern battleship or submarine; of long range bombardment; of the won- 
derful system of wireless by which the navy department keeps in touch 
with every unit of its fleet; of floating mines and rapid fire guns? A 
knowledge of these subjects must, at this time, be of vital interest to 
everyone. The following articles have been carefully selected from the 
Book of Knowledge to cover these subjects systematically and thor- 
oughly. 

Since the outbreak of war the waters along the coasts of England, 
France, the entrance to the Kiel Canal, the Baltic Sea, the Dardanelles 
and, more recently, of Italy and Austria, have all been heavily mined. 
By turning to vol. 14, p. 4435, we see a photograph of the actual launching 
of a submarine mine. These mines are anchored beneath the water, elec- 
tric wiring connecting them with the shore and a chart or map made 
which gives the location of each. The picture on page 4435 shows the 
terrific force of an explosion. We have also read a great deal recently 
of the floating mines which rest on the surface of the water and are 
exploded only by actual contact with a vessel's hull. Cylindrical in 
shape and made of metal, they are capable of holding several hundred 
pounds of high explosive. 

The recent types of submarines have been developed to such a high 
state of proficiency that they have held the center of the stage in the 
present great naval drama. Before Germany declared a submarine 
blockade against Great Britain naval critics had looked upon these un- 
derwater boats with extreme scepticism. Their actual value in modern 
warfare was considered doubtful. However the exploits of the subma- 
rine during the great war have proved conclusively that they must be 
rated as a large factor in naval warfare. The following} article describes 
their operation and equipment: — 
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Men Beneath the Waters (illustrated), vol. 18, pp. 5585-5592 

In modem Warfare the chance of sudden attack or ambuscade has 
been greatly minimized. The perfection of the Aeroplane has 
brought this about. Any deliberate movement or massing of 
troops is at once detected and reported by these aerial scouts. 
They are also of the greatest value in getting the range for large 
calibre guns and locating masked batteries. 

The Riders on the Wind (illustrated), vol. 19, pp. 6081-6089 

We have all heard of the great fleet of "Zeppelins" operated by 
(jermany. They are nothing more or less than giant cigar-shaped 
balloons driven through the air by huge propellers. (See vol. 1, 
p. 161.) Already they have made several raids on England and 
have hovered far above Paris, but, so far, they have not come up 
to expectations as a successful war machine. Each of the nations 
now at war has its balloon corps who are employed, for the most 
part, in observation work and range finding. 

Balloons and their Operation (illustrated), vol. 2, pp. 396-401 

Another important factor in the equipment of the modern army 
corps is the field telegraph and telephone service. The Helio- 
graph is also used. With their help the General Headquarters 
Staff — many miles from the actual scene of operation — is now 
able to keep constantly in touch with Division commanders. Bri- 
gade commanders, and so, indirectly, with the officers in the 
trenches. 

Heliograph, vol. 14, p. 4318 

Telegraph, vol. 11, pp. 3519-3527 

Telephone, vol. 2, pp. 349-351 

Wireless Telegraphy. The illustrated article on Wireless is found in 
vol. 11, pp. 3522-3531. 

The far-reaching power of " Wireless " can be apprehended from the 
fact that the wireless station at Sayville,, L. I., which has been re- 
cently placed under the supervision of the U. S. Government, is in 
direct communication with the city of Berlin, Germany. By turn- 
ing to vol. 11, p. 3518, we find a wonderfully comprehensive picture 
with explanations showing how every move of the great warships, 
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scattered thousands of miles over the sea, is watched and directed 
by the home Admiralty Office. 

Now let us read and see something of Battleships and their opera- 
tion. 

Type of New Dreadnought, Pic, vol. 20, p. 6162 

We next take up the article in our work which deals with the life on 
board the battleship: showing "torpedo drill," "lowering steel 
nets to guard against torpedo attack;" "firing broadsides," 
"working the guns," etc. 

The Greatest Navy in the World (illustrated), vol. 20, pp. 6233-6244 

Divers and diving apparatus are carried by every warship. They are 
employed not only in repair work but in mine-laying and mine- 
destroying. 

Down in the Deep Sea (illustrated), vol. 20, pp. 6285-6289 

We now take up one of the most interesting articles in our course 
of reading: What a Big Gun Can Do. It begins vol. 19, p. 5855 

On this page we see a steel shell weighing half a ton fiying 20 miles 
across the channel from England to France. One of the reasons 
given for the great German drive on Calais is that from this point, 
with their powerful 42 centimeter guns, they could destroy the city 
of London. 

Pages 5855-5866 (fully illustrated) are devoted to the following 
subjects: 

Description of 13.5 and 14 inch guns; range of naval guns; die 
breech lock; amount of charge; the use of cordite; the making 
of a 14 inch gun step by step (pictures); the big gun awake and 
asleep. 

Bombarding a City out of Sight, Picture, vol. 19, p. 5867 

Tsrpe of Modern Heavy Field Artillery, vol. 19, p. 5867 

How a Rifle Fires Twelve Bullets, Pic, vol. 18, p. 5800 
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ELECTRICITY AND ITS APPLICATION 

The history of Electricity — its discovery, early experiments, and the 
gradual development of its powers as applied to the uses of modern life 
are most interestingly told in the following articles of the Book of 
Knowledge: 

lien Who Found Electricity (illustrated), vol. 7, pp. 2113-2121 

The Marvels of Electricity and Magnetism, vol. 17, pp. 5253-5257 

The Invisible Waves that Give Ua Light and Color, vol. 17, pp. 5173-5178 

The Invention of the Electric Light, vol. 3, pp. 657-658 

Sir Humphry Davy, Joseph Wilson Swan, Thomas Alva Edison. 

Thomas Alva Edison (Life), vol. 14, pp. 4447-4450 

The Makers of Telegraphs and Telephones (illustrated), vol. 14, pp. 4313- 

4318 

Oersted, Volta, Davy, Wheatstone, Edison and Ronalds. 

Professor Morse, inventor of the telegraph, vol. 9, p. 2668 

The Wonder of a Telephone (illustrated), vol. 2, pp. 349-351 

Telegraph and ''V^elesa" (illustrated), vol. 11, pp. 3518-3531 

The Wonderful Electro-Magnet (illustrated), vol. 17, pp. 5471-5475 

The Wire that Runs Under the Sea (The Trans-Atlantic Cables, illus- 
trated), vol. 15, pp. 4551-4555 

How to Make a Cheap Electric Battery, vol. 4, p. 1075 

Electricity Made at Home, vol. 7, p. 2135 

Fitting an Electric Bell, vol. 8, p. 2567 

Telephone a Boy Can Make, vol. 18, p. 5528 

What Makes an Electric Lamp Glow? vol. 12, p. 3688 
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BOATS AND BOATBUILDING 

Since the earliest times men have sailed the seas. Before the inven- 
tion of the compass (see vol. 17, p. 5292) it was necessary for mariners 
to keep well within sight of land. Besides, the legends of the old days 
were replete with stories of the terrible monsters of the deep who lay 
in wait for the unwary and venturesome. 

At first man seems to have been satisfied with the crude wooden 
"dug outs" or canoes and with roughly fashioned rafts (see vol. 18, p. 
5727). 

As civilisation advanced so did the art of boatbuilding. The early 
Greeks, Romans, Phoenicians and Egyptians — all seafaring people — 
built great swift gliding boats, called galleys, which were propelled by 
oars. 

Roman Galley, Picture, vol. 18, p. 5706 

also see: — 

Dragon Ships of the Norsemen, Pic, vol. 1, p. 259 

Galleys were used in warfare up to the time of the great Battle of 
Lepanto which broke the sea power of the Turks (vol. 10, p. 3157). 

Sailing vessels, however, had long before this taken the place of gal- 
leys in commerce. 

On page 56, voL 1, we find a picture of the tiny caravel " Santa 
Maria," in which Columbus crossed to the New World. 

Vol. 7, p. 1941, gives a picture of one of the great galleons which 
Spain built to protect her Western commerce. 

Ships of other days are also shown, vol. 5, p. 1367, vol. 9, p. 2901, 
and bring us closer to those of modern times. 

To understand something of modern ships and methods it would be 
well first to study carefully the two following lessons: 

How to Know Sailing Ships (description and design of each type), vol. 
13, pp. 3913-3915 

How to Understand a Ship (illustrated), vol. 15, pp. 4564-4566 

How the Sailor Ties His Knots, vol. 1, p. 235 

The following stories and pictures explain to us the marvel of the 

great trans-atlantic liners of to-day. 
See first Pictures, vol. 1, pp. 72, 73 
Read The House Upon the Sea, vol. 1, pp. 73-75 
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One of die Biggest Ships in the World, Picture and description, vol. 17, 
p. 5476 

All ocean liners of to-day are equipped with the microphone, a won- 
derful invention which gives warning of hidden reefs and shoals. 

The Bell that Rings under the Sea, vol. 20, p. 6290 

Thousands of dollars are lost each year to ship owners from disas- 
ters to their boats. The following story describes an ingenious 
method by which a ship was salvaged. 

Modem Methods of Rebuilding Wrecked Ships, Picture, vol. 5, pp. 1368- 
1369 

Most of the great fleets of battle-ships are to-day making history. 
From the following lessons we are able to gain a vivid picture of the 
types, method of operation, etc. 

One of the World's Grreatest Battle Ships, Picture, vol. 10, p. 3137 

Modem Battleships and their Operation (illustrated), vol. 20, pp. 6233- 
6244 

Modem American Battle Ship, Picture and description, vol. 20, p. 6162 

The Battleship Ready for Action, Picture, vol. 19, p. 5866 

What a Big Gun can Do (illustrated), vol. 19, pp. 5855-5868 

The Submarines and Their Operation (illustrated), vol. 18, pp. 5585-5592 

Going Down into the Sea (Divers, illustrated), vol. 20, pp. 6285-6289 

Conquerors of the Sea (illustrated), vol. 8, pp. 2467-2476 

How to make a Toy Submarine, vol. 11, p. 3387 

Tsrpes of Boats: 

Light Ships and Life Boats, vol. 14, pp. 4425-4430 

Cable-laying Ships, vol. 15, p. 4553 

Trawling Smacks, vol. 13, p. 3770 

Arctic Ships, vol. 16, p. 5053 

Ice Barges, vol 12, p. 3710 

American Monitor, vol. 7, p. 2015 

l^sissippi Paddle Wheel Steamboat, vol. 19, p. 6115 
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TRAVEL 

The stCM-ies of travel in the Book of Knowledge will be found of 
the greatest assistance to parent or teacher in stimulating interest in 
geography. The stories and pictures fill in with glowing colours the 
outlines given in the school text books, add zest to the study and make 
of it a living thing. This section alone makes the Book of Knowledge 
indispensable. The pages unroll the world's story to the child like a 
moving panorama. 

[For convenience the articles of each country have been separately 
grouped.] 

THE UNITED STATES 
A Visit to New York City, vol. 14, p. 4305 
Upper New York City, vol. 17, p. 5179 
Washington, or The Capital City, vol. 6, p. 1708 
Glimpses of the Southern States, vol. 19, p. 5983 
Chicago, the Wonder City, vol. 18, p. 5513 
The United States To-day, vol. 8, p. 2417 
The Mammoth Cave, vol. 2, p. 583 
Yellowstone Park, vol. 2, p. 587 
The Mississippi, vol. 19, p. 6113 
The Fairyland of Arizona, vol. 12, p. 3589 
Some Indians of die Painted Desert, vol. 12, p. 3683 
The Oldest City in the U. S., vol. 18, p. 5684 
Two Famous Old Cities of North America, vol. 18, p. 5612 
Alaska, Our Most Northern Possession^ vol 13, p. 4041 

Foreign Possessions of tiie United States^ vol. 7, p. 2177 

Alaska, the Hawaiian Islands, Philippine Islands, Canal Zone^ 
Porto Rico, etc. 

CANADA 

The American Tourist in Canada, vol. 20, p. 6183 

Canada the Wonderful, vol 1, p. 211 
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TIm Pictnresqiie St. Lawrence, vol. 17, p. 5425 

Winter Sports in Montreal, vol. 6, p. 1753 

Winter Sports in Canada, vol. 17, p. 5209 

Railways in Canada, vol. 7, p. 2261 

Scenes in Toronto, vol. 6, p. 1754 

Canadian Forests and Their Wealth, vol. 12, p. 3783 

Canadian Rockies and Beyond, vol. 18, p. 5607 

Unknown Canada, vol. 6, p. 1915 

The New West, vol. 17, p. 5365 

The Canadian Habitant, vol. 19, p. 5875 

The Indians of Canada, vol. 8, p. 2557 

Canadian Fur Traders and Trappers, vol. 16, p. 5147 

The French in Canada, vol. 19, p. 5869 

The Canadian Immigrant, vol. 19, p. 6049 

The Royal Northwest Mounted Police, vol. 15, p. 4577 

The Maritime Provinces, vol. 18, p. 5601 

Here and There in Canada, vol. 13, p. 4094 

Newfoundland the Island Colony, vol. 20, p. 6279 



Mexico and Central America, vol. 14, p. 4381 
South America of To-day, vol. 15, p. 4567 

EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 
Prance as It is To-day, vol. 8, p. 2391 
A First Holiday in Paris, vol. 17, p. 5331 
A Month in Ireland, vol. 17, p. 5459 

The Builders of London: 

Westminster Abbey, vol. 4, p. 1157 

The Town of London, vol. 4, p. 1158 

St Paul's, vol. 4, p. 1160 

British Museum, vol. 4, p. 1162 

Houses of Parliament, vol. 4, p. 1164 

Trafalgar Square and National Galleries, vol. 4, p. 1166 
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The Busiest Street in the World, vol. 11, p. 3325 

The Thames, vol. 7, p. 2077 

A Walk in an English Lane, vol. 13, p. 3885 



Spain and Portugal, vol. 11, p. 3351 

Holland and Belgium, vol. 11, p. 3455 

Norway, Sweden and Denmark, vol. 12, p. 3591 

Brave Little Finland, vol. 19, p. 5933 

Among the Snow-Capped Alps, vol. 18, p. 5669 

The High Peaks of Wonderful Mountains, vol. 9, p. 2876 

Switzerland of the Snows, vol. 10, p. 2959 

Germany as It is To-day, vol. 9, p. 2747 

Austria-Hungary, vol. 9, p. 2851 
The Tjrrol, vol. 20, p. 6256 

Hungary, the Land of a Thousand Years, vol. 18, p. 5711 

Russia as It is To-day, vol. 12, p. 3745 

Italy, the Land of Romance, vol. 10, p. 3011 
What I Saw at Pompeii, vol. 20, p. 6137 
What I Saw in Rome, vol. 18, p. 5801 
Venice, vol. 4, p. 1249 
Florence, vol. 9, p. 2779 

AFRICA 
Egypt's Wonderful Story, vol. 15, p. 4779 
The Great Sights of Egypt, vol. 19, p. 5813 
The People of the Desert, vol. 19, p. 6029 
The Wonders of a World of Sand, vol. 13, p. 4122 
The British Empire in Africa, vol. 6, p. 1765 
Africa Outside the British Empire, vol. 14, p. 4251 
Outposts of the British Empire, vol. 6, p. 1875 
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AUSTRALIA 
Australia, the Great South Land, vol. 5, p. 1355 
Life in Australia To-day, vol. 18, p. 5765 
New Zealand, the Beautiful Dominion, vol. 5, p. 1459 

THE FAR EAST 
India, the Pearl of the East, vol. 5, p. 1545 
The Balkan Peninsula, vol. 10, p. 3149 
Turkey and the Balkans, vol. 10, p. 3219 
Persia and Asiatic Turkey, vol. 12, p. 3873 
The Heart of Asia, vol. 13, p. 3931 
Japan, Land of the Rising Sun, vol. 18, p. 5557 
Japan and Korea, vol. 2, p. 363 
The Chinese Empire, vol. 1, p. 105 



ADVENTURE AND EXPLORATION 

Stories of the lives of the great explorers make perhaps the best 
connecting link between the closely allied subjects of history and 
geography. Standing alone they inculcate admiration and respect for 
the brave fortitude and love of true adventure which enable explorers 
to support the sufferings and hardships which accompany their efforts to 
penetrate unknown regions, and blaze the trail for civilisation or ad- 
vance the cause of science. In this respect alone their value is great, 
but skilfully used by parent or teacher to associate time and place 
in the mind of the child their worth is greatly enhanced. 

Men of the Crusades (illustrated), vol. 5, p. 1585 

Men Who Made the World Known (illustrated), vol. 1, pp. 52-60 

Marco Polo, Christopher Columbus, Vasco da Gama, Magellan and 
del Cano. 

Columbus Sees America (Washington Irving), (illustrated), vol. 18, p. 
5506 
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Jacqoes Marqoette, vol. 19, p. 6Q25 
The Priest who loved the Indians. 

Sir Walter Raleigh (illustrated), vol. 17, p. 5393 

The Men Who Found Auatralia (illustrated), vol. 2, p, 352 
Cook, Dampier, Flinders, Stuart, Sturt, Burke and Wills. 

Capt. Cook'a Voyage to New Zealand, vol. 5, p. 1458 

The Explorers of Africa (illustrated), vol. 1, p. 279 

Livingstone, Bruce, Mungo Park, Clapperton, Stanley. 

Explorations of Sven Hedin (Chinese Turkestan, Tibet), vol. 13, p. 3934 

The World Around the Poles (illustrated), vol. 15, p. 4719 

How Peary Found the Pole (illustrated), vol. 17, p. 5211 

Finding the South Pole (illustrated), vol. 16, p. 5051 



FARMING 

From Nature Study to Farming is a natural step. Teach a child to 
see the wonder of growing things and it immediately wants to plant 
them and watch and foster their growth. Give a child a garden of its 
own. Teach it how to plant it and care for it properly, and especially 
to take pride in it and it will have gone a long way toward pride in the 
larger garden — the farm. The lessons in the Book of Knowledge, have 
been carefully revised by experts in farming and gardening. They are 
designed to help the parent and teacher to arouse this interest and en- 
thusiasm, to kindle the imagination of the young gardener. 

FARMING AND GARDENING 

The following lessons on vegetable and flower gardening give prac- 
tical instruction's for planting and cultivating the garden month by 
month. 

Vegetable Planting: 

March, vol. 10, p. 2971. April, vol. 10, p. 3176. May, vol. 11, pp. 3278, 

3398. June, vol. 11, p. 3514; vol. 12, p. 3616. July, vol. 12, pp. 

3726, 3826. August, vol. 13, p. 3922. September, vol. 14, p. 4353. 
M 
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Panning: 

April, vol. 1, p. 233; vol. 2, p. 572. May, vol. 3, pp. 719, 830. June, 
vol. 3, p. 927; vol. 4. p. 1074. July, vol. 4, pp. 1203, 1279.' Aufust, 
vol. 5, pp. 1350, 1509. September, vol. 5, p. 1610; vol. 6, p. 1716. 
October, vol. 6, pp. 1816, 1817. November, vol. 6, p. 1928; vol. 7, 
p. 2042. December, vol. 7, pp. 2134, 2254. 

The Soil and Its Uses (illustrated), vol. 11, p. 3339 

In this lesson we learn how rich nitrates in the soil produce big 
crops. 

The Bees and Wasps (illustrated), vol. 9, p. 2815 

A most comprehensive lesson which tells us of the almost human 
intelligence of these wonderful little insects; explains how the 
hives are prepared and the honey collected. 

The Life of the Earth (illustrated), vol. 13, p. 4079 

In this lesson we are shown the most approved and latest methods 
of tilling, planting, and harvesting. 

Insects that Destroy the Crops (illustrated), vol. 10, p. 3139 
Insects that Help the Farmer (illustrated), vol. 11, p. 3255 

Modem Sanitary Methods of Butter and Bread Making (illustrated), vol. 
4, p. 1143 

The subject of Wheat Growing is here taken up including a remark- 
able series of photographs showing the birth of the wheat and 
each stage of its development. 

Animals that Feed and Clothe Us (illustrated), vol. 2, p. 375 

Sheep, Cattle, Goats, Pigs, etc. Describes many types and explains 
their habits, feeding, etc. 

Birds that Serve Us (illustrated), vol. 5, p. 1513 

Poultry, Geese, Ducks, Pheasants, etc.; their types, habits and breed- 
ing. 

Fruit-Growing in America (illustrated), vol. 2, p. 641 

In this lesson, beautifully illustrated in colors, we are shown all the 
varieties of fruit grown in this country and the most approved 
method of cultivation. 

Supplementary Reading: 
The Maple Sugar Industry, vol. 8, p. 2461 
See also: "American Trees" under Plant Life in this volume. 
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iMrodem Irrigation Methods: 

Making the Desert Blossom as the Rose, vol. 8, p. 2419 

Supplementary Reading: 
Crops grown in this country, vol. 8, p. 2420 



FLIGHT AND FLYING 

How Man First Learned to Fly, vol. 18, p. 5788 

How Men are Learning to Fly (illustrated), vol. 1, p. 161 

How Natore Has Formed the Birds for Perfect Flight, vol. 9, p. 2674 

What Would Happen if We Could Control Gravitation, vol. 11, p. 3549 

The Effects of Gravitation upon Flight, vol. 12, p. 3839 

The Birds' Perfect Sense of Balance, vol. 13, p. 3955 

Balloons and Their Operation (illustrated), vol. 2^ p. 396 

What Makes the Balloon Go, vol. 3, p. 914 

Flying Machines and Their Operation (illustrated), vol. 19, p. 6061 

How High Can Men Fly, vol. 18, p. 5685 
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BOOK OF SCHOOL LESSONS 

The Book of School Lessons is designed as an aid to the mother 
who for some reason does not wish to send her little ones to school at 
a very tender age; wishes to prepare them for their entrance into school, 
or perhaps is out of reach of a suitable school. With their help the 
mother can teach her child to read and write; they provide first lessons 
in grammar and arithmetic, drawing and music, and by .the use of the 
French lessons the child can be taught to read simple stories in that 
language. The French lessons are especially useful since they are suit- 
able for very young children, who can be taught the early stfeps without 
realising that they are "learning lessons." The individual lessons may 
be found readily by referring to the Table of Contents of each volume. 

School Lessons: 

Vol. 1, pp. 245-256 

Vol. 2, pp. 483-495 

Vol. 3, pp. 725-736, 965-975 

Vol. 4, pp. 1205-1216 

Vol. 5, pp. 1447-1456 

Vol. 6, pp. 1685-1696, 1929-1936 

Vol. 7, pp. 2169-2176 

Vol. 8, pp. 2409-2416 

Vol. 9, pp. 2649-2655, 2889-2896 

Vol. 10, pp. 3129-3136 

Vol. 11, pp. 3287-3294, 3369-3376, 3423-3428 

Vol. 12, p. 3788 

Vol. 13, pp. 4040, 4096 

Vol. 14, pp. 4241, 4304, 4535 

Vol. 15, p. 4755 

Vol. 16, pp. 4912, 5056 

Vol. 17, pp. 5238, 5392 

Vol. 18, pp. 5645, 5698 
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G^N^ftAL tOl>lCS OF PRESENT-DAY 
INTEREST 

General Topics of Present Day interest may be used to round tip 
the history lessons and assist the student to realise the close asso- 
ciation of our own times with those that have gone before, and onr 
actual dependence upon the work done by the generations before us. 

How the United States is Governed, vol. 5, p. 1593 

The United States To-day, vol. 8, p. 2417 

Where Our Nation Does Its Business, vol. 6, p. 1708 

Foreign Possessions of the United States, vol. 7, p. 2177 

The Real Wealth of a Nation, vol. 12, p. 3617 

Strikes, Lockouts and Labor Unions, vol. 13, p. 4091 

Building New York City's New Water Supply System: and How It 
Cost $200,000,000, vol. 16, p. 5115 

Digging the Panama Canal, vol. 18, p. 5631 

The Great Steel Industry, vol. 18, p. 5537 

The Making of Big Guns, vol. 19, p. 5855 

The Principles of Flight (Aeroplanes and Their Operation), vol. 19, p. 
6081 

How Banks and Safe Deposit Vaults are Guarded, vol. 17, p. 5371 

Moving Pictures and How They are Produced, vol. 16, p. 5083 

South America of To-day, vol. 15, p. 4567 

Life in the English Navy of To-day, vol. 20, p. 6233 

The Boy Scouts of America, vol. 12, p. 3583 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTE 

The Five Minute Lessons have been written in answer to 
a demand on the part of mothers for a working outline for 
the home instruction of the yownger children. They are of 
necessity suggestive rather than complete, leaving the 
mother to follow the child's lead and interest in the de- 
velopment of the different topics. As the child advances, 
the lessons will, of course, require much more than five 
minutes. Mcmy topics and ideas will occur to the mother 
in giving her child the first lessons, which have not heerh 
mentioned here, hut the mother who follows this suggestive 
outline will find that it will open little hy little all the Great 
Departments of Knowledge. For the first few years a 
child can readily he taught from THE BOOK OF KNOWL- 
EDGE alone and will he found far in advance of children 
of his own age who have not had the privilege of this work 
in the home. 
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INTRODUCTION 

No doubt, mothers, it has occurred to you before how much you 
could teach your child in a few minutes if you had the work 
planned out for you, in such a way that your multifarious duties 
were not interfered with. This booklet wUl help you to do it, and 
the work of each one of you will be a living proof that there can 
be no better school than .the home, if each mother will constitute 
herself, as she ought, the first and most competent teacher of her 
child. 

Does five minutes seem too short a time in which to do some^ 
thing worth while? The germ of a future strong mentality may be 
inculcated in a few words, and a seed planted that will grow and 
bear abundant fruit. Moreover, a few minutes a day, and every 
day, carefully spent in lessons that, between the ages of three and 
seven, fit the child's understanding and needs, represent one thovr 
Band lessons of individual instruction before the little one enters 
school. The very best teaching at that tender age is the lessons 
which each mother can so easily and efficiently give in the home, and 
which should be based upon the individual surroundings and con- 
form to them. Do not let us forget that these surroundings, and 
these lessons, though conmionplace to us grown-ups, are new and 
wonderful to the little ones. 

As all instruction must be based on the habit of observing atten- 
tion, which habit can only be acquired by regular lessons, they 
cannot begin too early. Begin therefore at an early age. Daily 
lessons of five minutes each, given regularly and punctually in the 
home, are worili more than years of schooling at the same or a 
later age in the best-equipped schoolroom. Let these lessons be 
very short and very simple. 

It is through observation that we acquire all useful knowledge. 
The little child is " all eyes and ears." This is Nature's way of 

5 
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guiding the young in taking the first steps in their education, since 
it is through curiosity that the child gets acquainted with the out- 
side world. All roots that feed the mind should receive proper 
and adequate attention. One of the very first steps in education, 
therefore, is the training of observation. 

By observation we do not mean simply seeing. We may observe 
as well through taste, touch, sound and smell. The tongue teaches 
us the difTerence between bitter, acid, sweet and salt. Throu^ the 
fingers we observe smooth and rough, warm and cold, sharp and 
dull, light and heavy, hard and soft, with the varying degrees of 
each. By careful training, the human ear widens its range of 
possibilities, from interpreting the language of outdoors to read- 
ing character in the human voice. Through the nose we detect 
odor, smoke, fumes and gases; we perceive spicy odors, garden 
and field scents, summer fragrance, thus storing up, through the 
sense of smell, memories that outlast all other impressions. 

Hand in hand with the training of the senses goes the training 
in obedience, docility, self-control and industry. The very best 
means of instilling these lessons are little tasks about the house, 
regularly and punctually carried out, carefully chosen to fit the 
child's age and strength. " Helping Mother " is the most profit- 
able kind of kindergarten training. During the kindergarten 
period to the age of five or six years the child must get acquainted 
with his surroundings. Every lesson that helps to make the childl 
familiar with his close environment by means of the senses has* its 
own value as a preparation for further lessons. 

We see then that by training the senses, by answering the child's 
qv£stumSy by creating a desire for learning along with the habits 
of obedience, truthfulness, industry, helpfulness, and self-control, 
a sure and safe foundation for further education will be estab- 
lished. Yet this can be accomplished by any mother who will give 
the subject careful thought. 

Thus home-taught, the child goes into school prepared to profit 
by the teacher's lessons, — ^to understand the teacher's instruction. 
He has learned at home to pay attention, to obey a command, to 
follow a direction, to understand an explanation. All these things 
can be taught better at home than in a class-room. 
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The care of the child's mind and the development of his natural 
gifts is just as much the duty of the parents as the care of his 
physical well-being, and the mother cannot shirk this duty by say- 
ing that she does not know how to teach. If she cannot teach 
and train her child until the age of seven, then no one else can do 
so. Let us remember that many of the men and women who helped 
to build up ouit nation, had little or no teaching except that given 
in the home by their parents, who in their turn had been home- 
taught. 

The young child learns by imitating. He imitates your words, 
your manner of speaking, walking and working. This imitating 
is caused by outward impressions. Early impressions, therefore, 
are apt to dominate the entire life of the individual. The first 
lessons must be in Things To Do, which the child learns through 
imitation. Show him HOW. 

Do not try to give the child more information than he is capable 
of absorbing. The mind as well as the body suffers from over- 
feeding. The unspoiled child asks for information, and more 
information, the moment he is ready for it. The best guide is the 
rule, " Answer the child's questions." His answers to your ques- 
tions are not a safe indication of his knowledge, but the child's 
questions are an unfailing index of whai he is ready to he timght. 
They show that there is in the child's mind the detire to know, and 
that he takes an interest in his close surroundings that makes a 
good foundation for later scientific study. They prove that the 
pupil is acquiring the habit of learning. 

Seeing his elders reading books and hearing them discuss these, 
teaches the child to love a book and to regard it as a good friend, 
to be chosen carefully and treated with care. This is largely a 
matter of example. The child who sees his elders enjoying ai book 
will amuse himself by pretending to read long before he knows 
a single letter. He is thus led to a desire to read by seeing others 
read with pleasure. Yet a book to be really liked must appeal to 
something already in us. The sense-training and the mind-training 
outlined here, will go far to instil in the child the love of ^good 
books and sympathetic appreciation of the fine and great writ- 
ings, — the fine and great things of life. 
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Thus the young learner will come to regard books as one of the 
necessities of life. 

Side by side with all other instruction must be lessons of the 
every-day, old-fashioned type that build up courage, give will- 
power, furnish pegs on which to hang future ethical teaching. 
Point out the crooked tree and make plain to the child that the 
defect is one of early training, when the sapling followed its own 
inclination instead of being firmly bound upright. Inculcate the 
notion that great works are the outcome of application and weari- 
some toil ; that the weed grows to maturity in a season, while the 
oak makes a scarcely perceptible growth. Keep ever before him 
the folly of envying those who appear more fortunately placed in 
life than he, by every illustration which life's experience suggests. 
Teach him that by the sweat of his brow every child of Adam must 
earn his daily bread, and that this sentence is a blessing, even 
though the uttering of it sounded like a curse. 

Bulwer makes one of his characters say : " When you have the 
highest order of intellect, without moral restraint you have Satan." 
To develop the highest order of manhood and womanhood, moral, 
or, if you will, " religious " education is necessary. But this 
cannot be given in the schools. The results of mixing sectarian 
with general education have been as disastrous as trying to com- 
bine religion with politics. Religious teaching must be given in 
the home, at the mother's knee, beginning long before it is fitting 
or proper to send the little child to school. Whatever gifts the 
child may bring into the world with him, one essential he lacks if it 
is not carefully instilled, and that is reverence. 

Every mother wants her child to be healthy, well-mannered, 
intelligent and successful in life. All this depends on the home. 
The world sometimes does spoil good children when it gets hold of 
them ; the child carefully brought up will at times go astray, yet 
that is fortunately the exception. But what hope may we hold 
out that the world will reform the child that has had a wrong 
start at home? So train the child that he will be obedient, truth- 
ful, prompt, helpful, neat, polite, honest, unselfish, reverent, 
strong-wiUed, self -controlled. Then, even if he stumble for a time 
into forbidden paths, there is hope for him to regain his footing. 
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Spend all the time you can with your children. It is neither 
wasted nor lost time. By and by those hours, glorified by that 
rare story-teller, Memory, will come back to your child. They will 
live among the child's most cherished recollections, to be projected 
into his own future home-life by another rare story-teller, Hope. 
A lesson so taught will live through generations, preserving the 
sacred traditions of home, the place where the heart is. 

The results of this teaching can be seen in daily progress ; but 
some of the things so taught by the mother to her children, perhaps 
during the story hour, are quite beyond the reach of records, — 
things that cannot be put into words ; things so sublime and holy 
that no reasoning can approach them. Yes, to that story hour 
we owe the odds and ends of knowledge, the tags and fringes that 
hang about the limits of the known, where certainties melt into 
faith. Everything takes its coloring from its beginning, be it 
a book or a human life. 



The " Journal of Education " for November 80th, 1916, tells an 
amusing story, which has a pointed application, somewhat as 
follows : 

A partridge Leghorn hen, tired of the old conventional way of 
raising her brood, resolved to start a new fashion. Her previous 
family was reared with due regard to the traditional custom of 
hens. This season, she had evidently a notion that a nest built 
high up in a tree would produce a flock of chickens far above the 
ordinary lot: For one day Madam new-fangled hen flew high up 
into a pine tree, built an elaborate nest of green pine needles, laid 
a baker's dozen of eggs, and sat thereon in the conventional fashion 
until the chicks appeared. 

Then Madam's troubles began. The feeding process was not 
to her liking. She wanted her brood to come to earth and let her 
scratch for them, but she had no way to get them there. How- 
ever, one by one, aided or unaided, they balanced themselves on 
the edge of the nest and fell to earth' and an untimely death. The 
only trouble with Madam was that she gave no thought to the 
future of her brood when bom. She just consulted her own sweet 
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will, cared merely for doing as she wished to do, — and her one 
ambition was not to be conventional. In the domestic, social, in- 
dustrial, educational world there are many parents who resemble 
Madam Leghorn. 

The one great need of the American mother of today is to 
subordinate her ambitions for her child to the practical needs of 
his life. To teach young children languages and music, while 
neglecting the fundamental principles of education, is like feeding 
them exclusively on desserts, and little can be expected from it in 
the way of a sturdy mental growth. 

The child must be trained during the early years in the home 
in right habits, right principles and in the fundamental branches, 
and, if it is in him, he will build upon this foundation the structure 
of a useful and beautiful life. The mother will then have done 
her part. In furnishing the child with good and wholesome books, 
she is placing in his hands the most important tools for his 
culturing. 
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FIVE MINUTE LESSONS 
FOR THE HOME 



OUT-OF-DOOR LESSONS 

Lesfton I. THE DOG 

Let the child estimate the height and length of various dogs. Let 
him notice the difference in color and appearance. Some dogs are rough 
and shaggy, others are smooth and glossy, and still others have very 
curly fur. Prize Dogs, — the Cocker Spaniel, Pomeranian, French Bull 
dog, etc., picture, Vol. 20, p. (i2^2. 

Find out how many teeth the dog has, the kind of food it likes, and 
note the claws that cannot be drawn in. Where possible in this lesson 
refef to cats, to point out contrasts. Read stories about dogs, telling of 
their loyalty and faithfulness. Stories of Dogs, Vol. i, p. 135; Vol. 13, 
p. 4003; Vol. 17, p. 5308. Fables, Vol. i, p. 189; Vol. 2, p. 560; Vol. 7, p. 
1979. The Story of Your Dog, Vol. 20, pp. 6265-6274. Our Animal 
Friends, Vol. 2, pp. 498 to 506. Their Intelligence, Vol. 17, p. 5329; Vol. 
4, p. 1 132. Note the differences between domesticated and wild dogs. 

Lesson IL THE BIRDS 

Study the birds. Learn all you can about the birds that visit your 
yard, and the birds you see when taking a walk. Vol. 7, pp. 2051 to 
2061, and 2209 to 2218. 

Take just one at first, like the English sparrow, and pbserve him 
until you can describe him with your eyes shut. The Sparrow, Vol. 7, 
pp. 2216, 2218. 

Look for other birds to compare and contrast with the sparrow, as 
to size, color, shape, flight, voice, habits, food, friends, (atfflibers. " Birds 
of Beauty," Vol. 6, pp. 1736 to 1748. "Nature's Winged Huntsmen," 
Vol. 6, pp. 1838 to 1848. " How They Fly," Vol. 5, p. 1432; Vol. 9, p. 
2674; Vol. II, p. 3540. 

x\ 
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How many poems about birds can you find? 

"The Cuckoo," Vol. 6, p. 1883. "To a Skylark/' Vol. 17, p. 5490. 

" The Skylark," Vol. 7, p. 2127. 

How does each of these fowls differ from the others: hen, duck, 
turkey, goose? Get the child to describe differences. Birds that serve 
us (illus.), VoL 5, pp. 1513 to 1522. Make friends with the birds. Pro- 
tect them by furnishing building sites and by driving away prowling cats. 
How to Make a Bird-House, Vol. 17, p. 5351. Coax them to 
stay through the winter by beginning early in the fall to put out food 
for them, — crumbs, seed, grain, popcorn, and suet wired to tree trunks. 

How to make a Christmas-tree for the birds. Vol. 7, p. 2251. 
Birds build their nest by instinct, Vol. 3, p. 914. The courting habits 
of birds, Vol. 5, p. 1518. Do birds talk? Vol. 18, p. 5792. Eggs, in 
color, Vol. 6, p. 1744. How long birds live. Vol. 8, p. 2328. How 
they find their way, Vol. 2, p. 511. How to make a bird museum, Vol. 
15, p. 4668. Nesting boxes for birds, with pictures. Vol. 17, p. 5351. 
Why does a bird forsake its nest if its eggs are touched? Vol. 18, p. 
SS7S. Why do birds not fall? Vol. 3, p. 916; Vol. 13, p. 3955- Birds 
that cannot fly, Vol. 5, p. 1423. Birds that serve us, Vol. 5, p. 1513. 
Birds of the Ocean, Vol. 5, p. 1625. The Singing Birds, Vol. 7, pp. 2051 
to 2061. Birds that swim and climb. Vol. 7, pp. 1950 to i960. Familiar 
bird friends, Vol. 7, pp. 2209 to 2218. The homes of the birds. Vol. 18, 
pp. 5777 to 5786. 

Lesson III. THE SPIDER 

Watch the spider making its web. Show the child the wonderful 
process by which the spider constructs a wheel with sticky threads to 
trap the fly, but with spokes that are not sticky, along which he himself 
runs. 

Teach the child that the spider is a friend of ours, because it destroys 
so many flies. Vol. 11, p. 3298; Vol. 14, p. 4233. Read the story of 
"King Bruce and the Spider." Read the poem, "The Spider and the 
Fly," Vol. II, p. 3555. How a spider spins its web (illustrated). Vol. i, p. 
306. Why do not spiders get caught in their own webs? Vol. 3, p. 914. 

Lesson IV. THE MOSQUITO 

Read the strange life history of the mosquito and tell it to the 
children. Look in the rain barrel and pools for the young eggs and 
wigglers. Learn how to get rid of the mosquito. 

The harm the mosquito does, Vol. 10, p. 3145. Its life history. Vol. 
10, p. 3146. What causes malaria. Vol. 18, p. 5641. How it causes fever 
and malaria. Vol. 5, p. 1386, and Vol. 6, p. 1789. 
la 
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These suggestions may be adapted and expanded to suit older chil- 
dren. Encourage them to hunt up information for themselves. 

Lesson V. THE HOUSE-FLY 

Is the fly a friend? Read about it and learn how to get rid of it. 
Vol. I, p. 43; Vol. 8, p. 2326; Vol. 10, p. 3144; Vol. 14, p. 4231; Vol. 16, pp. 
5020, 5021. Train the child to feel responsible for keeping flies out of 
the house. Some insect foes of man, Vol. 10, pp. 3138 to 3147. Where 
do the flies go in winter? Vol. i, p. 43. Do flies lay eggs? Vol. i, 
p. 43. Its hearing, Vol. 16, p. 5021. Its sight, Vol. 16, p. 5020. Its 
strength, Vol. 14, p. 4231. Pictures of flies, Vol. 8, pp. 2323, 2326. 

Lesson VI. THE ANTS 

Find the ant-hills and watch the busy workers. When you learn all 
you can by observing them, hunt up a good book and see what others 
have found out about ants. 

In THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE, see Vol. 3, p. 780; Vol. 10, pp. 
2940 to 2950; Vol. 13, p. 3916; Vol. 14, p. 4216; Vol. 16, pp. 5021, 5039; 
Vol. 18, p. 5792. 

Read the fable of "The Ant and the Grasshopper," Vol. 7, p. 2141. 

Lesson VII. THE FLOWERS 

Most children Icnow the familiar flowers like the violet, the pansy 
and the rose, but not all children know the names of the common field 
and garden flowers. Children love flowers, and are naturally interested 
in hearing about them. Show pictures of the fuchsia, the clematis, 
gladiolus, and other flowers in color. See " The Flowers of the Garden " 
(illustrated), Vol. 17, pp. 5269 to 5280. 

Choose a wild flower like the buttercup and study the different parts. 
Little by little, teach names that describe these parts, — root, leaf, stem, 
bud, blossom, etc. Then petal, stamen, pollen, etc. 

Text and illustrations, Vol. 12, pp. 3727 to 3736. "The Habits of 
Flowers," Vol. 13, pp. 3949 to 3952. " The Flowers of the Stream " (illus- 
trated). Vol. 16, pp. 4960 to 4970: water-lily, arrowhead, watercress, 
fig^ort, etc. 

See how many poems about flowers you can find; and how many 
stories. Here are a few of the poems about flowers and you may find 
many others: "The Daffodils," Vol. i, p. 96. "The Crocus," Vol. 15, 
p. 4688. "The Death of the Flowers," by Bryant, Vol. 15, p. 4651. 
" To a Mountain Daisy," by Burns, Vol. 14, p. 4524. 

Almost every flower has a story. You will find some of these stories 
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in Vol. I, p. 190 (the Pansy, the Rose, the Anemone, etc.). Other 
stories are in Vol. 6, p. 1677 (Story of the Chrysanthemum, Story of the 
Cornflower, of the Resurrection Flower, and of the Enchanted Thorn). 

Not every child is fortunate enough to have a garden plot, but every 
child should have a little garden, if only a window-box. A child will 
find a great deal of pleasure in caring for flowers which he has planted 
himself. Help him to build a simple window-box. How to build a 
window-box. Vol. 4, p. 1078. 

By preparing the soil, planting the seeds, watering and weeding the 
tiny bed, he learns lessons that will help through life. Teach him about 
weeds, soil, fertilizer, root, stem, leaf, beetle, worm. 

Weeds and how to treat them. Vol. 2, p. 573, and Vol. 11, p. 3278. 
Wayside plants and weeds, with pictures. Vol. 13, p. 4185. Soil, and 
how to prepare it. Vol. 3, p. 719. How to improve the soil. Vol. 7, p. 
2254, and Vol. 14, p. 4462. Soil, its uses. Vol. 11, p. 3339. Leaf, Vol. 
I, pp. 228, 286; Vol. 4, p. 1133; Vol. 15, p. 4600. Worm, Vol. 11, pp. 3255, 

3257. 

See Vegetable Planting, and instructions for cultivating the garden 
month by month. Garden, Vol. i, p. 233; Vol. 2, p. 572; Vol. 3, p. 830, 
etc. 

Lesson VIIL THE STONES OR MINERALS 

Explain Rocks. How they are formed. Vol. 2, p. 404. The Won- 
der-Story told in the Rocks, picture. Vol. 9, pp. 2884-2885. Some 
Curious Rocks, Vol. 4, pp. 1058-1059. Does Rain Melt the Rocks? 
Vol. 9, p. 2621. How to know the Rocks, Vol. 17, p. 5197. Boulders 
and Cobblestones, Pebbles and Gravel, Vol. 2, p. 407; Vol. 9, p. 2287. 
Shingle, Vol. 19, pp. 5843-5844. Clay, How it is made. Vol. 2, p. 
407. Granite, Vol. 2, p. 410; Vol. 14, p. 4246. Marble, Vol. 6, pp. 1669 
and 1798. Ore and Coal, Vol. 3, p. 799; Vol. 5, p. 1289; Vol. 14, p. 4440. 
Limestone, Vol. 9, p. 2886; Vol. 17, p. 5197. Explain that Bricks, 
Cement, Porcelain, Glass, and many metals in use are artificial. Vol. I, 
p. 53; Vol. 4, p. 1 173. Explain that water and air belong to the mineral 
kingdom. Vol. 2, p. 359; Vol. 6, p. 1665. 

Lesson IX. THE FIRST STEPS IN NATURAL HISTORY: 
THE THREE KINGDOMS 

Ask the child the difference between a cat, a rock and a rosebush. 
In a general way, he knows that the cat is very much alive; it breathes, 
it walks, it sees, hears and eats. A rock is motionless and solid alnd 
seems to have no life. A rosebush grows and reproduces other bushes, 
but has not the kind of life which the cat has. Let the child mention 
14 
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different animals, various plants and flowers, and then metals and rocks. 
Let him read " How a Flower is Born," Vol. 12, p. 3731. Tell him 
that every object he can mention, may be grouped in one of the three 
great divisions: the animal, vegetable or mineral kingdom. 



MORNING I^SSONS 

Lesson L THE WEATHER 

Always look at the morning sky, noting the clouds and in what 
direction they are moving. 

Try to read the sky for weather signals. Vol. 7, p. 2034. Note 
the barometer to see what kind of weather it promises. Vol. 13, pp. 
3944» 3946. How can people foretell the weather? Vol. 8, p. 2504, How 
to study the weather, Vol. 10, p. 2969. 

Read the thennoRieter every morning. Vol. 14, p. 4370. It is real 
fun and very good practice* to call on members of the family to "g^ess 
what the thermometer says" and then look to see whose estimate is 
most nearly correct 



LesMQ IL THE DEW 

Why is it that blades of grass, the leaves of trees, and the spider's 
web catch the dcwdrops? Watch for dew on the grass in summer — 
call attention to the fact that when the night is cloudy there is no dew. 
Does the dew fall? Read about dew. What is a dcwdrop? Vol. i, p. 
304. Read to the children the good poems you find, such as Jean 
Ingelow's "Seven Times One," Vol. 11, p. 3420. 

Look for the work of Jack Frost indoors and out. See the picture 
of the spider's web covered with dewdrops. Vol. i, p. 306. 



Lesson IIL THE WIND 

Note the direction of the wind. Read the fable of " The Wind and 
the Sun," given in Aesop's Fables, Vol. 12, p. 3853. Where the Winds 
Blow, Vol. 4, p. 1056. Where the Wind begins. Vol. 4, p. 1057. Why 
it whistles, Vol. 4, p. 1057. What is a Whirlwind? Vol. 19, p. 5954. 
What changes the direction of the wind? Vol. 6, p. 1868. Why are 
some winds warm and others cold? Vol. 19, p. 5954. Why is it 
stronger at a height? Vol. 15, p. 4550. Why the winds blow. Vol. 19, 
P* 5953- Let the child make a toy to measure the wind. Vol 4, p. X067. 
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Lesson IV. THE CLOUDS 

It is well each day to observe the weather, the marvellous changes 
of sky and cloud wrought by the wind and rain and sunshine. It may 
be easy enough to describe briefly how a cloud is formed and how it 
dissolves, but show the child how beautifully the clouds have been 
described in poetry. ' Let him read and memorize Shelley's " Cloud," 
which begins "I Bring Fresh Showers," Vol. 17, p. 5239. In this 
way you may combine nature study with literature. 

Older children may look up the following references: 
Different forms of clouds, Vol. 12, p. 3692. Clouds do not make 
thunder. Vol. 5, p. 1575. How they stop sunlight. Vol. 11, p. 3385. 
Made of water, Vol. 2, p. 406; Vol. 3, p. 917. Part of the earth, Vol. 
IS» P- 4547- Their making and unmaking, Vol. 16, p. 5022. Why they 
fall as rain. Vol. 14, p. 4339. Why they have silver linings, Vol. 6, p. I774« 

Lesson V. THE POINTS OP THE COMPASS 

After East and West have been learned by the rising and setting 
sun, teach the child the four points of the compass, thus: 

" If I stand with my right hand to the East and my left hand to 
the West, I am facing the North, — ^the South is behind me." 

How to read a compass, Vol. 17, p. 5292. The watch as a compass. 
Vol. IS, p. 4777. Why the needle points north. Vol. 14, p. 4438. 

Lesson VI. THE EARTH'S STORY 

Give talks that will lead to an interest in geography. Tell the 
child about sea and land; mountains and valleys, lakes and islands, rivers, 
brooks, and springs. Vol. 10, pp. 3227 to 3232. Have many talks about 
clouds, rain, snow, hail and ice. Vol. 7, p. 2073, and Vol. 8, p. 2509. See 
the Book of the Earth, which appears in the first seventeen volumes. 



EVENING LESSONS 

Lesson L THE SUNSET 

Watch the setting sun and look for the sunset colors. Vol. i, pp. 
143 to 152. Watch day after day to discover, if possible, two sunsets 
alike, thus calling attention to the wonderful fact that nature does not 
make two sunsets just alike, nor even two leaves of the forest alike. 
The Wonder of the Sun, Vol. 7, PP- 2081 to 2088. Read Tennyson's 
poem beginning, "Sunset and Evening Star," Vol. 5, p. 1561. 
z6 
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Lesson II. THE MOON 

Watch for the moon in its various stages, pointing out the new 
moon, and looking every evening to see how much larger it has become. 
Note its location in the sky. Point out the man in the moon, and read 
aloud about the moon, in "Hiawatha's Childhood." Children may 
memorize the ten lines beginning with, " Saw the Moon Rise from the 
IWater." Is there life on the moon? Vol. lo, pp. 3031 to 3032. The 
moon, the lamp of night. Vol. 7, pp. 2219 to 2226, illustrated. 

Lesson IIL THE GREAT DIPPER 

As a guide to the later story of astronomy, teach the child to 
recognize the Great Dipper. When this constellation is very familiar, 
teach him to locate the North Star, by following the line of the two 
front stars in the bowl of the Dipper, "the Pointers." Watch for the 
rising of a conspicuous star in the east in the early evening^ looking 
for this one star night after night, noting the time of rising. After a 
while tell him that this star rises four minutes earlier each evening 
than the night before. It is a great moment for the child when he learns 
that the stars, like the sun, rise in the east, cross the heavens, and set 
in the west, every day. 

The colors of the stars, illustrated. Vol. 9, pp. 2715 to 2719. Stars as 
we see them. Vol. 9, pp. 2609 to 2617. Teach the child the poem, 
"Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star," Vol. 4, p. 1124. Show him the Milky 
Way stretching across the sky. Vol. 6, p. 1863, and teach him " Wynken, 
Blynken and Nod," Vol. i, p. 92. 

Lesscm IV. THE EVENING STAR 

Watch for the Evening Star and learn its name at different seasons, — 
Venus, Vol. i, p. 146, and Vol. 8, p. 2424; Jupiter, Vol. 8, p. 2428; 
Mars, Vol. 8, p. 2426, etc. Tell the child these are not true stars, but 
planets. Learn the difference between a star and a planet 

Lesson V. THE PLANETS 

Read about the Planets. The Sun and His Family, illustrated. Vol. i, 
pp. 143 to 152. Learn the names of the eight planets in their order from 
the Sun, — Mercury, Venus, Earth, etc. The Sun's Family of Worlds, 
illustrated. Vol. 8, pp. 2423 to 2429. Order of the Planets, Vol. i, p. 151. 
How the Planets got their names. Vol. 7, p. 2234. Their paths in the 
sky. Vol. 8, p. 2279. Their sizes compared. Vol. 7, p. 1944. Why the 
Planets do not fly off into space, Vol. 12, p. 3674. 
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Lesson VL THE RAINBOW 

Watch for the rainbow. When the child asks, "What makes the 
colors?" show the colors by letting the sun shine through a glass prism. 
Look for a rainbow whenever the sun shines through falling drops of 
water. Rainbow, Vol. 6, pp. 1642, 1858, 1859; Vol. 16, p. 5041. Teach 
the poem, "The Fountain," VoL 3, p. 701. 

Lesson VIL THE BAT 

Watch the bat at work in the early evening. Vol. 3, pp. 765 to 772. 
What is he? A bird or a beast? How and where does he sleep? Read 
about him, VoL ig p. 158; VoL 10, p. 3540; Vol. 20, p. 6297. 



INDOOR LESSONS 

PRACTICAL HOME LESSONS 

Lesson L DUSTING 

Give the child a soft cloth and show him how to dust a chair properly 
and completely. After the child has done this under your direction for 
several days, and has learned how, let this be a daily task, for which 
the child is responsible for some time to come. Homely as this lesson 
may appear, the child learns something new with every repetition, 
besides forming useful habits of helpfulness, neatness and obedience. 

LesMm IL MEASURING 

Have the child measure with a foot-rule. Train him to estimate 
dimensions, in inches, of towel, handkerchief, box, book. 

Estimate the length and breadth, in feet, of table, rug, porch, room, 
house and yard. These lessons, given judiciously, make for amazing 
accuracy of eye 

Lesson IIL WEIGHING 

Have the child estimate the weight of small objects, packages 
brought from the store, etc., by lifting, thus getting the sense of weight. 
Then place on the scales and find the exact weight. 
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THE KITCHEN AND DINING-ROOM 

INTRODUCTION 

The kitchen furnishes inexhaustible kindergarten equipment. The 
little child may spend the morning here with the mother, industriously 
imitating her cooking operations and learning every movement. Un- 
consciously, the child observes the tea-kettle boiling, the fire being 
tended, the work required for the family's comfort. Talk about the 
various food products, and tell as much as the child wants to know 
about each, — flour, salt, sugar, lard, tallow, butter, oils, vinegar, meat 
and eggs. 

By helping with the dishes, the childl can learn, little by little, many 
practical lessons that will help all through the school career. Talk 
about How Water Boils. Vol. 2, p. 512. Hard Water, Soft Water, Vol. 
5, p. 1569. Why and when does hot water break the glasses? Vol. 
4) P- 1052. Why is soap used? How is soap made? Kinds of soap. 
Vol. 7, p. 2236, and Vol. 10, p. 3234. Let the children blow soap- 
bubbles. Vol. 6, pp. 1778 and 1780; Vol. 11, p. 3386. How dishes are 
made, Vol. 14, p. 4477. A Lesson on Pottery, Vol. 9, p. 2658. China 
decorating, — pottery made by Indians and other races. Older children 
will enjoy hunting out this information. 

The children should learn about the various kinds of meat and 
where obtained. Let the children pare potatoes and note differences 
beljween this and other vegetables in color, size, shape and parings. 

While helping to prepare fruits and berries for cooking or preserv- 
ing, important lessons in science may be taught. These lessons give 
training in observation and furnish knowledge required for an under- 
standing of other lessons. 

Lesson L THE TBA-KJETTLR-THE FIRE 

A child likes to watch the steam rise from a tea-kettle as it boils 
on the stove. Let him hold a cold plate over the spout and notice the 
drops of water formed by the vapor. "What makes the water boil?" 
Vol. 2, p. 512. 

Let the child help build a fire in the range, or an open fire on the 
hearth. Explain about heat and light. Vol. 4, pp. 1060 and 1061. The 
advantages of coal. Vol. 12, p. 3757. Read how to build a fire out- 
doors. Vol. 13, p. 4032. Why a fire helps to ventilate a room. Vol. 13, 
p. 41 17. 

Lesson II. A PIECE OP DOUGH 

Give the child a piece of dough, and let him bake a small loaf of 
bread for himself. Talk to him about the various materials that are used 
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in making bread. What does the yeast do? Vol. 4, p. 1151; Vol. 6, p. 
1872; Vol. 10, p. 3241. Why it makes bread rise, Vol. 19, p. 5957. 

Lesson IIL FLOUR 

When the mother is preparing cake, let the child make some little 
round cakes. When he is adding the fiour, he will be interested in hear- 
ing how flour is made. How flour is prepared, Vol. 4, pp. 1150-1151. 
Birth of the Wheat, Vol. 4, pp. 1146-1147. Contains little water, Vol. 4, 
p. 1 170. Its value as food, Vol. 10, p. 2924. Hungarian flour, Vol. 9, 
p. 2860. 

Lesson IV. SALT 

When the mother is making ice-cream, let the child assist in adding 
the ice and salt for freezing. Explain the action of the salt upon the 
ice. Vol. 12, p. 3864. Let the child put a bit of salt on his tongue. 
Why does salt make us thirsty? Vol. 4, p. 1271. Where salt is found. 
Vol. 4, p. 1270. Where the salt of the sea comes from. Vol. 2, p. 407. 
What it is. Vol. 5, p. 1291; Vol. 6, pp. 1797 and 1800. How salt is 
prepared for our use. Vol. i, pp. 224 and 226. Salt as food, Vol. 9, p. 
2698; Vol. 8, p. 2344. Why salt is damp before it rains. Vol. 12, p. 
3760. Let him read the story of salt and sugar. Vol. 16, p. 5082. 

Lesson V. SUGAR 

Place several saucers on the table, one containing salt, another a 
bit of granulated sugar, another powdered sugar, another flour. Let 
the child close his eyes, and sample one dish after another, guessing 
each substance. What is the difference in taste? Why sugar tastes 
sweet. Vol. 14, p. 4230. Where the world's sugar comes from. Vol. 
3» p. 693. Crop in the United States, Vol. 8, p. 2422. Why it dis- 
solves quicker in hot water than in cold water. Vol. 18, p. 5578. 

Lesson VI. BREAD 

Whole Wheat Bread and White Bread, Vol. 4, p. 1143. Bread in 
other countries. Vol. 4, p. 1144. Pictures, Vol. 4, pp. 114S and 1155. 
Contains much water. Vol. 4, p. 1171. Seeing a crumb through a 
microscope, picture, Vol. 8, p. 2324. How we get our bread, VoL 
10, p. 2923. Why it is called the staff of life, Vol. 7, p. 2078, and Vol 
18, p. 5644. 

Lesson VII. BUTTER 

Explain what churning does to the milk. Butter, Vol. 4, p. 1144- 
How the milk makes butter, pictures, Vol. 4, p. 1155. Butter in other 
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countries. Vol. 4, p. ii44« Why butter is a good food, Vol. 9, p. 
2793. 

Lesson VIII. FRUITS 

Give the child an apple to cut up and eat, teaching him to know 
seed, core, stem, blossom-end. Choosing one vegetable or one fruit or 
one berry, teach him one such lesson a week, telling where it grows, 
how it grows, and taking the child to see them grow, if you can. 

Differences between vegetables and fruits. Vol. 19, p. 5958. What 
vegetarians eat, Vol. 10, p. 3216. How fruits with stones are formed. 
Vol. 7, p. 2075. The Apple, Vol. 4, p. 1127, and Vol. 13, p. 41 10. 
Varieties of apples. Vol. 11, p. 3486. American fruits. Vol. 2, p. 651. 
Read " The World on a Table," story. Vol. 18, p. 5206. 

Lesson IX. ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL OBJECTS 

Group objects mentioned in the preceding lessons as artificial or 
natural. Use this lesson for a general review. 
For example: 

NATURAL ARTIFICIAL 
Dog Foot-rule 

Bird Bird-house 

Rainbow Compass 

Instead of making this list for the child, help him to make it for 
himself. Continue the plan from week to week, until you have hundreds 
of objects listed. 



IN THE NURSERY 

Lesson L NUMBERS 

Do not give much time to teaching arithmetic to a child under 
seven or eight years old. Teach him to count to ten or even to one 
hundred, if he wants to count that far. Teach him to count by two's 
with buttons or other objects, — 2, 4, 6, etc. Play store with him, teach- 
ing him to make change for a dime or a nickel. Answer his questions. 

Lesson IL THE ALPHABET 

Before the age of seven the child may profitably get some of the 
teaching that will enable him to read. For this three things are neces- 
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sary: the pupil must know the alphabet, be able to spell, and must 
have a desire to read. He can then, with very little help, teach himself 
to read. The mother may proceed in the old-fashioned way and have no 
fear that this plan of teaching, by which many of the greatest living 
men and women were trained, will be a drawback to progress in school. 
Teach the alphabet then so that the child will know all his letters by 
sight and by name. Teach spelling, beginning with such words as: 
CAT, PIG, HEN, and have the little pupil learn one new word a day, 
at first. Later on, two words a day. 

Lesson IIL MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES 

The child will be eager to read if he learns that there are fascinating 
stories in books. From the age of three or even earlier, the child should 
be learning the Mother Goose Rhymes by heart. Gradually, he may be 
taught poems, a little more difficult and a little longer, chosen from the 
best writers. Vol. 3, pp. 826, 925; Vol. 5, pp. 1208, 1277. 

Lesson IV. AESOFS FABLES 

Tell the child Aesop's Fables, and when he wants to read, let him 
begin on this or on some of the poetry memorized. Nursery Rhymes, 
Fairy Tales, Poetry, and Fables are most helpful in supplying the pupil 
with language in which to express ideas. Lack of a vocabulary, is all 
too often the cause of a child's failure to progress in school. Without 
words, he can neither have ideas nor get ideas. The following fables 
are suggested: 

The Ant and the Grasshopper, Vol. 7, p. 2141. 

The Cat and the Mice, Vol. 14, p. 4274- 

The Dog and Shadow, Vol. 2, p. 560. 

The Dove and the Ant» Vol. i, p. 189. 

The Farmer and His Sons, Vol. 8, p. 2303. 

The Fox and the Boar, Vol. 12, p. 3852. 

The Goat and the Lion, Vol. 11, p. 3508. 

The Hen and the Fox, Vol. 13, p. 4008. 

The Oak and the Reed, Vol. 17, p. 5205. 

The Two Frogs, Vol. 11, p. 3508. 

The Wolf and the Lamb, Vol. 6, p. 1793* 

Lesson V. LULLABIES, DITTIES, ROUNDELAYS, AND OTHER 

SIMPLE SONGS 

Teach your child how to open his mouth and separate his lips when 
singing. Make him pause and take breath at the right place. Begin 
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with a simple hymn like, "Gentle Jesus, Meek and Mild," Vol. 17, p. 
5243. A simple ditty like, "London Bridge is Falling Down." A 
simple lullaby like, "Hush-a-bye, Baby, on a Trectop," Vol. 18, p. 
5615. Accompany the songs on a piano, organ, violin, or any other 
musical instrument you or some other member of your family can play. 
If this cannot be done, and if you cannot sing, hum the tune to the 
child. He will respond. Make him beat the time. 

A child naturally loves music, and very early enjoys the rhythm of 
words, the musical metre of jingles and verses, long before he knows the 
significance of the words. The lullaby the mother croons to her babe 
has its soothing and restful effect upon the infant. The little child, before 
he learns to read, likes to hear repeated again and again the Mother 
Goose Rhymes and Nonsense Verse because he loves the rhythmic beat 
of the lines. A child will listen attentively to music played on the piano 
or the violin. He will often amuse himself for hours by singing snatches 
of tunes he has heard, or even by inventing little tunes of his own. He 
really loves good music 
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